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How Shall Our Judges Be Chosen? 


History of the Methods Adopted in the United States. 


By the Hon. J. F. Sullivan 


President of the San Francisco Bar Association 


American Union, the Judges of the 
trial and appellate courts are 
chosen at popular election by the qualified 
electors. In Connecticut, Georgia, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Vermont and Vir- 
ginia, they are selected by the joint vote 
of both houses of the Legislature con- 
vened in General Assembly or Grand Com- 
mittee. In three New England States— 
Maine, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire—the selection is by the Governor 
either in joint action with, or by him with 
consent of the Council, a special body 
created in those States to advise the 
Governor on such matters. In Delaware 
and New Jersey, they are appointed by 
the Governor, by and with the consent 
of the Senate. 

Every American system providing for 
the selection and tenure of judges, except 
the Federal system, is fixed in the organic 
law or constitution of the Government, 
and therefore can be changed only by 
popular vote. In the Federal system, the 


I. 
Ih THIRTY-SEVEN STATES of the 


personnel, tenure and selection of judges 
were fixed originally by the Judiciary Act 
of 1789 and since then by act of Con- 
gress, rather than by constitutional pro- 
vision. 


The number of States (11) now pro- 
viding in their constitutions for the ap- 
pointment or selection of judges by the 
Governor or Legislature is much smaller 
that formerly. Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, 
in his work on the American Judiciary, 
says: 
(312) “Thirteen States in all originally gave to 
the Governor the power either of appoint- 
ing or of nominating the judges of the 
higher courts; fourteen gave their election 
to the Legislature; the rest preferred an 
election by the people. If we compare the 
original practice in each State with its 
present practice, we find that there are now 
fewer in which the Governor appoints or 
nominates; fewer in which the Legislature 
elects; more in which the people do.” 

Even since the publication of Judge 
Baldwin’s work in 1914, the State of 
Mississippi, which in 1832 had adopted 
the Federal plan of appointment by the 
executive and confirmation by the Senate, 
by constitutional provision, made effective 
in 1916, again made Supreme Court 
judges elective. 


II. 

The present California system of elect- 
ing judges after wide open primaries has 
proven unsatisfactory. 

The voters of the State, or of a 
populous county or district therein, have 
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no adequate means by which to judge of 
the qualifications of judicial candidates. 
Under our present system of nomination, 
any person who can secure the requisite 
number of signatures to get his name on 
the ballot, may become a candidate for 
the highest judicial office. It may be 
safely said, that in the recent judicial 
election in San Francisco, thousands of 
men cast their votes for the wrong candi- 
dates, having been misled by a similarity 
of candidates’ names. Furthermore, many 
other thousands voted for candidates of 
whose qualifications for judicial office, 
they knew absolutely nothing. Such a 
condition tends to the inefficiency and 
degradation of the judiciary, the most 
important element of our Government. 
What is the proper remedy for the evils 
that threaten? The majority of the 
lawyers and serious thinking men who 
have given attention to the subject, 
contend that resort to the purely appoint- 
ive system is the only proper remedy. 


Or course there are many good citizens 
who do not believe that the appointive 
system is the best. Their reasons for 
opposing it are that they consider the 
courts sufficiently powerful, and they fear 
to remove them further from the control 
of the voters. 

Under our American system of written 
constitutions, the judges have a power 
absolutely unique, and vastly greater than 
that of judges in any other part of the 
world. The powers of the people are di- 
vided into three departments—the Legis- 
lative, Executive and Judicial. From the 
very beginning of our American system 
of government, the power of the Judicial 
Department has at times proven greater 
than that of either the Legislative or 
Executive Department. This feature of 
paramountcy is illustrated in those cases 
where courts of last resort have passed 
upon the constitutionality of measures 
enacted by the Legislature. Where the 
Executive or Legislative Department of 
an American State’ transcends 


constitutional limitations, the recognized 
authority is in the hands of the Judiciary 
to declare the paramount law as written 
by the people themselves in their consti- 
tution. With that power in the hands of 
the judges, a majority of the electors be- 


lieve that the people should have in their 
own hands the ultimate control over the 
selection of judges. The modern tend- 
ency has been towards greater control 
over the courts and legislatures by means 
of the recall, initiative and referendum. 
While many thoughtful people deplore 
this tendency, it is idle to ignore it or to 
ignore the voting force which stands be- 
hind it. Accordingly, in seeking means 
to relieve ourselves of an unquestioned 
menace to our judicial system, we must 
think in terms of what is possible rather 
than of what is desirable. 

As said by Mr. Carlos C. Alden, Pro- 
gressive leader in the late New York Con- 
stitutional convention: 

“Can we in some way, unite the best features 
of both an appointive and elective judiciary and 
escape certain evils attendant upon both methods ? 
I suggest that the Governor might appoint, and 
then the people at a subsequent election vote 
whether or not they will continue the appointee. 
If the vote is negative, the incumbent retires from 
office, and the Governor makes another appoint- 
ment, subject to similar confirmation or rejection 
by the people.” 

The thought thus expressed was the 
basis of a movement undertaken at the 
session of the California Legislature in 
1915. Senator W. F. Chandler of Fresno, 
during that session, introduced a proposed 
amendment to the Judiciary Article of our 
Constitution, providing that the Justices 
of the Supreme Court and of the District 
Courts of Appeal and the Judges of the 
Superior Courts should be appointed by 
the Governor and confirmed by the 
electors, and that their terms of office 
should commence on the first Monday after 
the first day of January next following 
their appointment and confirmation. The 
amendment further provided that “‘ap- 
pointment for full terms shall be made 
during the month of July next preceding 
the commencement of the term for which 
the appointment is made.” 

This proposed constitutional amend- 
ment was known throughout the cam- 
paign waged for its enactment by the 
Legislature, as the “Chandler Amend- 
ment.” The proposed amendment was 
actively advocated by the Commonwealth 
Club of California and the Bar Associa- 
tions of Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Notwithstanding the earnest efforts on be- 
half of the change the antagonism to- 
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wards the appointive system of judiciary 
was so strong that it failed to carry in the 
Legislature. In reporting the failure of 
the amendment, the Commonwealth Com- 
mittee said: 


“Notwithstanding the failure to secure legisla- 
tive approval of the Chandler Amendment, your 
committee believes that the agitation for some 
improvement in the manner of selecting our 
judges ought to be continued. 

“Present conditions are all but intolerable. 
Judges are nominated by petition to which signa- 
tures are obtained largely through the personal 
effort of the candidate, directly or indirectly. 
The primary compaign which follows calls for 
incessant activity on the part of the candidate, 
who, is successful, thereafter must go through 
the turmoil of a regular election campaign. 
The whole proceeding puts a premium of self- 
advertising and blatant methods. No one 
stands sponsor for a candidate, and in many 
cases his election depends not so much upon 
h:s fitness as upon his talent for getting his 
name before the people. This is_ par- 
ticularly the case in the larger counties and in 
the election of justices of the Supreme Court 
and of District Courts of Appeal. In many 
instances candidates are compelled to incur obli- 
gations for assistance, financial and otherwise, 
that impair their usefulness on the bench. Few 
men give without expecting a return. Nor can 
judicial candidates go through such experiences 
without a loss of self-respect, nor without a 
lowering of standards in the eyes of the people. 

“The one striking fact that the labors of the 
committee appear to have established is that the 
great majority of the members of the bench and 
bar are in favor of the selection of judges by 
some method of appointment. There is a wide 
divergence of opinion as to the best plan, but, 
with the principle established, men will sooner 
or later agree upon the means of applying it. 

“Your committee believes also that a large part 
of the thoughtful men of the State, who have 
given the subject any consideration, are of the 
same mind.” 

III. 


The plan of the Chandler Amendment 
should be re-submitted to the Legislature. 
If not approved it should be made the 
basis of an initiative measure to amend 
the constitution. 

The evils averted to by the Common- 
wealth Club Committee are still with us in 


intensified form. A remedy must be de- 
vised. The combination of proper nom- 
ination by the Governor and corrective 
control by a popular vote seems to be the 
only available solution of a very grave 
problem. The Bar Association of San 
Francisco, in concert with the Common- 
wealth Club and other civic organizations 
recently submitted to the Board of Super- 
visors, a similar amendment to our Mu- 
nicipal Charter in order to bring about 
correction of the deplorable police court 
conditions existing in San Francisco. As 
in the case of the Legislature, the local 
governing body refused to submit the 
amendment for popular vote. Personally, 
I favor an initiative measure to meet and 
correct the local conditions and I believe 
that the intelligent, well intentioned voters 
can be educated to understand and appre- 
ciate the importance and necessity of 
adopting some such measure to insure the 
efficiency and integrity of the Bench. The 
highest good of every honest element of 
the electorate demands such legislation. 


The Chandler method of selection, first, 
by appointment by the executive and the 
election afterward by the people, was re- 
cently, after a campaign of intensive 
education, adopted by the electors of San 
Francisco, for the selection of members 
of the Board of Education, the governing 
body of the public schools of San Fran- 
cisco. If the Legislature fails to propose 
an amendment along the lines suggested, 
an initiative amendment endorsed by the 
Commonwealth Club of California, the 
Bar Associations of the State and public- 
spirited organizations, should be sub- 
mitted to the people for their votes. The 
campaign of education in behalf of the 
measure would, in all probability, be 
attended by a success such as met the 
local effort to introduce a similar inno- 
vation in the selection of the San Fran- 


cisco School Board. 


ERRY JIGGS’S decision to go to 
the Young Folks Jollification Club 


masked ball clad in a suit of iron 


mail was extemporaneous. 


Jerry had drifted into Dad Cohn’s place 
accompanied by enthusiasm in one hand 
and his precious invitation in the other. 


He greeted Dad with the familiarity of 
an old friend. 


“No, I don’t want to borrow this time, 
Dad. I’ve come to rent something nifty 
in the way of a masquerade costume! 
The committee has decided to hold the 
doings at Mathews’ house ’n I want to 
speed up.” 

Daddy Cohn winked slyly. 

“Bill Mathews has the prettiest house 
and the sweetest daughter in this town.” 

Jerry glared. ““What costume would 
you suggest >” he inquired icily. 

A few minutes later, after much tugging 
and pulling, Jerry was given the pleasure 
of seeing himself for the first time in 
Scotch array. He gave one deep hungry 
look, followed by three short gasps. 

‘Them legs o’ mine,” he groaned. “Gee! 
Do I look like that? Great horn spoons! 
Am I that knock-kneed>” He pulled in 


frantic haste and embarrassment at the 
short plaid skirt, but it shied gleefully 
and Jerry’s knees stayed bare. 
his dignity was eluding him. 


Even 


_ Jerry Scores 


By Irene Hadley 


“Take it off—” he howled at the 
snickering Cohn. ‘Get me out of it. [| 
couldn’t possibly appear among ladies in 
that rig.” 


A shepherd’s costume was donned next, 
a shaggy rough thing that hung loosely 
from Jerry’s thin shoulders. The youth 
stalked back and forth as he viewed him- 


self in the mirror. 


“Not so bad, Dad; not so bad. Only 
there isn’t enough of it. The lines are 
graceful enough all right, but look at me! 
I pop out of the costume here, all over.” 


Jerry ran his fingers through his mop 
of red curls. “I guess I was built more 
for speed and endurance than for beauty. 
Dad, these costumes won't do. I’m a 
modest, retiring youth, and far be it from 
me to appear before the maidens and 
mothers of this village and make myself 
a guy. Haven't you got a costume that 
is built solid? Something nice and thick 
that folks can’t see through? Understand, 
I want to be all covered up. All of me.” 

Dad thought a moment. 

“How would you like a suit of mail? 

That would cover your face and hands, 
too.” 
“Ah, an armored knight? Just the 
thing! Just the thing! Romantic and 
everything!” cried the boy. didn’t 
I think of that first. Trot it out.” 


/ 
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So Dad “trotted it out” for Jerry’s 
grateful approval, and soon that young 
man was on his way home visualizing 
beatific visions of himself at the dancing 
party, a hero in arms. 


But even youth has its spells of disillu- 
ionment, its period of earthquaky qualms. 
Jerry’s mother met him at the door of 
their bungalow with a smile—and a note. 

The smile Jerry answered in kind; the 
note he accepted in awkward dignity. It 
.es from Lila Mathews; he recognized 
her round scrawl. He evaded his mother 
and escaped to his room; Mrs. Jiggs, 
being a wise woman, the mother of sev- 
eral sons, held her silence, although there 
was a tear in her laughter. Signs indi- 
cated that her Jerry was grown up. 

With a dim foreboding of evil, Jerry 
held the note in his hand. His hunch told 
him something was wrong; probably 
Lila’s Dad had made her call off the 
party; he had roared horribly the last 
time the Jollification Club had invaded his 
premises. 

But curiosity overcame qualmishness. 
He opened the note. His eye lingered 
tenderly on the “Dearest Jerry;” then 
‘Lila did like him a little bit after all; 
probably about as well as she did old fat 
Egan; he reflected pensively, but the 
following words almost paralyzed him. 
He sank in limp despair on his couch; the 
note fell out of his nerveless hand and 
stared up at him in mute protest. 

It read: 


“Dearest Jerry—I want you to come to my 
dancing party as a Scatch Laddie. Just a little 
secret between us two, and I'll be dressed as a 
Highland lassie! Won't that be fun? Of 
course I might ask Don Egan if you don't want 
to, but he is so fat. Do, please, and don’t dis- 


appoint, 
“Your loving friend, 


Could you beat that for hard luck? 
And just after a fellow had secured such 
a swell coat of mail to wear. 

Jerry thought of the dainty Lila, and 
resolvel to wear a Scotch costume at any 
cost. Then he thought of his terrible 
knees and reversed his decision. 

He could picture Fat Egan in Scotch 
plaids! Fat would do anything to please 
Lila, but. then roly-poly knees, dimpled 
at that, aren’t half as noticeable as crink- 
ling loose ones that seem to clang with 


every step. He might explain to Lila; 
yet what fellow would make a very 
heroic figure saying to the girl of his 
heart: “I adore you—I’ll wear anything 
to please you—but my knees—my hor- 
rible mismated knees!” 


With a groan Jerry decided to stick to 
his last choice. He would go to that mas- 
querade as a knight, better to have the 
wrath of one woman than the ridicule of 
many. He stumped over to the phone 
before his courage should fail him. A 
moment later Lila’s sweet voice sounded 
in his ears in answer to his gruff “Hello.” 


“I got your note, Lila, Bud brought it 
home.” 

Lila’s answer came clearly. 

“Oh, goody. I sent it by Buddie ’cause 
I did not want to say too much over the 
phone. Did you see about the —you 
know 2?” 

Jerry sighed. Well, phoning was easier 
than facing her. 

“I’m sorry, but I'll have to disappoint 
you. I’ve chosen a different kind.” 
“Jerry! Can’t you change 

mind >” 

“I can change my mind but not my 
kne—” Jerry stopped in panicky con- 
fusion. The girl’s voice came a little 
shrilly. 

“I can’t understand you, Jerry. It 
sounded like you said something about 
your knees.” 

“I said ‘sneeze,’ not “knees.” I’ve got 
a cold and cannot wear what you asked 
me to. I’m afraid I would sneeze—at the 
party.” 

There came a queer little sound over 
the wire, as if some one at the other end 
had said “O piffle,” but Jerry kept on 
talking with dogged determination. 

“Better let Fat be your partner, though 
I thank you for asking me first.” 

“Very well, Jerry; I won't keep you 
talking any longer. Sorry your health is 
failing. Gooybye until Saturday night,” 
said Lila in a crisp way. 

Jerry wiped his hot forehead and 
turned to face his mother who had ap- 
peared in time to hear the last snatches 
of conversation. 

Mrs. Jiggs looked her 
anxiously. 

“I didn’t know you had a cold Jerry. 


your 


son over 
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Your face js positively fluszhed—you look 
feverish. What were you saying over the 
phone about sneezing >” 

Jerry looked a trifle guilty. “I haven’t 
a cold, mother. I was merely saying | 
might get one.” 


“Now, don’t try to get away from me, 
Jerry. I distinctly overheard enough to 
know that you have the cold now. Didn’t 
you say you would be sneezing at the 
party? I am going to fix you some herb 
tea right this minute.” 

Jerry made a grimace. “Honestly, ma 
—I’m not a bit sick. I just didn’t get— 
I didn’t want—my knees to get cold Sat- 
urday night.” 

Mrs. Jiggs eyed her son in wild aston- 
ishment. 

“What nonsense is this? Why should 
you worry about your knees getting any 
colder than the rest of your body? You 
weren't going with them bare, were you >” 

Jerry shook his head. 

“Not hardly. I wanted to keep them 
out of sight, so I told Lila I had a cold— 


Jerry’s mother frowned. 

“In my youth young men did not dis- 
cuss the effect of climatic conditions upon 
their knees—at least over the telephone 
with their girls. ‘Whatever is the matter 
with you, Jerry? What are you trying to 
conceal from me? Have you rheu- 
matism >” 

Jerry thought for one wild moment of 
confiding in his mother. Then a stub- 
born something refused to let him. 

“T’ll promise to drink one cup of your 
herb tea, Mummie, if you will put the 
silence on the cross-examination.” 

Mrs. Jiggs agreed, though she took 
careful note of her son’s nervousness and 
resolved to keep a better watch on his 
physical condition in the future. 

Saturday night found Jerry clad in his 
mighty iron suit and bravely on his way. 
Old Bogley, the Main street officer, gave 
him a curious look as he turned the cor- 
ner, but then Bogley was somewhat 
hardened to the sight of the Jollification 
bunch—a whole stream of devils, ser- 
pents, angels. even lions and giraffes had 
stalked past him that evening. Jerry had 
never realized that a suit could be so 
warm. The short walk from his own 


home to the Mathews home made him 
perspire, and the sight of a Fat Scotch 
lad and a dainty masked lassie standing in 
the lighted doorway added to his dis- 
comfort. Bad, tantalizing news spreads 
fast. Jerry soon found himself the center 
of a teasing crowd of merry-makers. 
Some fiend had “listened in” when he 
had talked with Lila over the phone. 
They had garbled the news and twisted it 
out of shape, but at any rate they all 
seemed to believe that bashful Jerry 
Jiggs’ mother made him wear a suit of 
armor because the dear boy had a cold. 
She did not want him to get rheumatism 
in his left knee!” 


Jerry stood the taunts with patience, 
vowing mentally to take careful note of 
the different speakers so as to be able to 
connect each remark with its originator 
after the unmasking time. Then heaven 
help the guilty fellows when he met them 
alone on the outside! 


Even the girls were very solicitous 
about his health, one saying she under- 
stood Jerry wanted to wear a Buster 
Brown suit but the doctor advised 
against it. 

Evidently knights of old lived sans fox- 
troting, sans one-stepning. At least that 
was Jerry’s verdict after he essayed one 
dance. 

Now, Jerry, in his natural, unarmed 
state, was a nimble foxtrotter, adept in 
all of the latest prances and contortions, 
but Jerry-in-mail was stiff and unbending 
—and heavy. 

In plain words, “it couldn’t be done,” 
and Jerry promptly decided he was not 
going to try to do it. He showed his 
partner to her seat and started toward the 
library doors, bent upon finding a quiet 
retreat where he could look over some 
magazines until refreshment time. With 
heavy strides he crossed to the center of 
the room and then—he felt something 
slipping—whatever ancient knights wore 
as suspenders; that must be the loose 
part; some sort of a bolt or a cog—for 
the suit seemed to be crumpling right 
away from him. 

With a groan Jerry stumbled in hasty 
frenzy toward the safety of the lonely 
library. 

“What's the matter>” called Fat Egan. 
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“Sick again?” But the fleeing knight 
only grunted, as he landed with a bound 
behind the safe shelter of the dividing 
door. 

Old Bill Mathews looked up from his 
paper in surprise at the ironclad figure 
that had invaded the library so pre-emp- 
torily. 

“What is wrong, lad? Tired of danc- 
ing so soon?” 

Jerry sighed. “Mr. Mathews, won't 
you please help me out of this thing? It 
seems to be falling off of me in parts— 
and I cannot get the headpiece off far 
enough to see how much of the blamed 
thing is missing already.” 

The father of Jerry’s ideal laughed in 
sympathy. 

“Well, I admire your grit in wearing a 
suit that covers you. Even a mother 
couldn’t see beauty in some of the knees 
displayed in some of those Scotch cos- 
tumes.” Then he unfastened the suit 
with deft hands and helped Jerry step out 
of it. “See these little ends and this 
piece of bent metal?” he asked. “Well, 
they have given me an idea.” 

Jerry looked. “I must — twisted 


that fastener when I tried to dip in the 
onestep. It looks loose.” 

Lila’s father patted Jerry's shoulder. 

““My boy, for months our firm has been 
trying to perfect a new clasp for the 
Mathews Pippin Lunch Box. See?” He 
twisted and poked the loose clasp—“By 
following out the idea I got from seeing 
how you had accidentally bent this little 
clasp, I shall be able to perfect the 
Mathews Perfect Fastener.” 

“Well. I am glad somebody will get 
some good out of that awful suit,” re- 
plied Jerry. “Maybe it was lucky for 
you that I didn’t come in a Scotch or 
shepherd’s rigout.” 

Mr. Mathews beamed. “Lucky! Well, 
I should say so. Young man, I’m going 
to give you a job, if you want it. Selling 
the new fastener. I want you to visit my 
home—my wife and daughter. You are 
original, lad, and originality, well that’s 
what counts, these days. The only suit 
of mil in the whole party; the only lad 
to think of something different than: the 
rest—the only one with ideas.” 

“And knock knees—” Jerry thought to 
himself as he smiled happily. 


FROM A NEWLY PITCHED TENT IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By Lee McCrae 


The sun does not rise in this Lazy-land 
Till the slow fog goes its way. 

It’s November here in this Hazy-land— 
Then all of a sudden it’s May! 


There are blossoming trees and hedges of 


bloom; 


The twittering birds come near; 
There are bees and dust and gay, green 


boughs 


Whatever the time of the year. 


On the other side of this great round ball 
There is clangor and woe and fear. 
But here there is resting; the strife is still, 
And the world seems slow and kind. 
Ah, it’s good to loiter in Lazyville, 
In the Valley of Never-mind! 
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The Soul of The Sierras 


An Earnest Plea for the Preservation of the Giant Redwoods. 


By Mabel H. Wharton 


P THROUGH the infinite aeons, 
with century on century builded 
into the rings of its heart, grows 
the Sequoia of the Sierras. Time was 
when the Sierras were but rocks in the 
bottom of the shallow seas waiting to be 
thrust upward and worn into mountains 
by the elements, but the Sequoias had 
lived and thrived lustily long ere these 
rocks were inundated by the tides of 
time. Even then the rocks carried the 
imprint of the Sequoia in their hearts. 
They were the very soul of the Sierras, 
destined to live again, again to spring into 
life in a new generation. The tiny seed- 
lings, scarce as strong as the ferns of the 
carboniferous age which grew beside 
them, gave no hint of their coming 
majesty. Today, stately, in serene con- 
tent they lift their god-like crowns to 
the heavens—the oldest living things in 
the whole wide world. 

You walk in their shadowed cathedral 
aisles and you walk with God. You 
emerge from their refreshing depths 
cleansed in spirit, ready again to take up 
the humdrum task. They have preached 
a sermon to your soul. 

Heroic in size, like all things of that 
far off day of which the Sequoias are a 
part, they watch the uprising peoples of 
the earth in seeming alien aloofness like 
some hoary great-grandparent whose 
lengthening days have long outlived his 
generation. They dream of the past—of 
cities that were builded with the blood 
and lives of slaves, of dynasties that have 
risen, flourished to their zenith and fallen 
to decay—of men, gradually come into 
beings from atoms, growing in mind and 
stature, building their empires, fighting 
their battles, rising, falling, disappearing 
into the mists of yesterday. Of men, 
crossing the sun-bitten deserts in cara- 
vans, sailing the seven seas in ships of 
their devising, sailing the conquered air 
of wide-winged planes. Yet only man, 


» this seeming ,puniest of God’s creations, 


can cause the downfall of this His oldest 
handiwork. 


A thousand years will not bring a 
Sequoia to its perfection, but in a day 
man may lay it low forever. He places 
his outstretched hand on the fresh cut 
stump and it covers more than his short 
life as measured on the great expanse of 
the yearly rings of the fallen giant. The 
Sequoia has stood serenely against the 
bitterness of ten thousand storms—the 
snows of the centuries have not broken it, 
the drought of the most scorching summer 
with its ally, the deadly forest fire, have 
been helpless to injure it. Insects could 
not penetrate the thickness of its ruddy 
bark. Lightning, striking off its noble 
crown was ever thwarted by the ambition 
of other top-most branches which hastily 
stretched themselves and builded anew. 


Is man proud that he alone is able to 
slay this noble giant in a twinkling—this 
tree whose crown looked with the Wise 
Men to the Star in the East that night 
when Christ was born in Bethlehem? It 
is the sacrilege of the century. A century 
that has. already marked itself with the 
greatest holocaust of the ages. Shall we 
stay the hand of the wood cutter in the 
Sierras—or shall we brand this century 
anew by deliberately depriving posterity 
of this one of the greatest of God’s gifts? 


The Sequoia Sempervirens will not last 
another decade with the present cutting 
in the West. If the Government does not 
again obtain control of this virgin timber, 
another generation will but know of it by 
hearsay. Far away old wives tales of 
seemingly mythological giants, which 
have passed from the earth never to re- 
turn. Man may build and rebuild through 
the centuries, but with all his wisdom he 
may never build a Sequoia. 

The glory that was Rome may be 
equaled—surpassed, but once the sap has 
ceased to course its way upward through 
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The Farm That 
Jack Built 


University Training With A 
Serious Purpose 


Golden Opportunities for Students at the Davis 
Farm School. 


By Torrey Connor 


OME are born on farms, some buy 
farms, and some have farms thrust 

upon them. We will suppose that 
Jack has been born on a California farm. 
He determines, as he arrives at the years 
when a town-bred boy is selling shoes 
(with movie-actor ambitions in the back 
of his mind), or weighing out sugar (with 
an eye to membership in the firm), or 
causing two real estate signs to stand 
where one stood before—he determines, 
unaccountably, to “stay with the farm.” 
This was popularly supposed to be the 
one thing that a country-reared boy never 
does; but times are changing. 


It may be that Jack’s father is the old- 
style farmer, who is immune to any sug- 
gestion of modern methods. ‘What's 
good enough fer my father’s good 
fer me—an’ it ought t’ be fer you.” 


But the more advanced farmers are 
walking circles around this farm, so far 
as results are concerned; and Jack goes 
forth to find the reason for it. The blazed 
trail is so plain, so wide, that he cannot 
miss the way; and at the end stands the 
Door of Knowledge, open to any one 
who would enter. Jack makes up his 
mind to go to an agricultural college be- 
fore he assumes the management of the 
farm. Here he may learn to handle any- 
thing in the way of a farming implement. 
from a walking plow to a Fresno scraper. 


Perhans his cattle are unsound. He 
learns how to combat bovine tuberculosis. 
Malaria control is taught; and ticks, para- 
sites of poultry, liver flukes of sheep, scab 
and mange in domesticated animals are 
banished from Jack’s farm when he has 
gained the knowledge that makes farming 


A Dormitory at Davis Farm. 


an exact science, rather than “the thing 
that was good enough for father.” It 
may be that the soil is poor—‘worked 
out.” He gains an insight into the 
sciences which make for the production 
and maintenance of soil fertility. These 
studies include soil mapping, soil classi- 
fication, soil chemistry, soil bacteriology. 


All this, and much more, is taught in 
connection with farm management— 
Pomology, Viticulture, Genetics, Ento- 
mology, Plant Pathology, Irrigation and 
Farm Mechanics. 


The University Farm School at Davis 
offers Jack: Three years of instruction in 
agriculture, if he is eighteen years of age 
or older, and has the equivalent of a 
grammar school education. Two years of 
instruction to him if he is a high school 
graduate, and does not care for the 
thorough training in mathematics, funda- 
mental sciences and cultural subjects re- 
quired for the B. S. degree in the Uni- 
versity. One year, if he can only spare 
that amount of time to increase his earn- 
ing power. The course is so arranged 
that the student may devote a consider- 
able part of his attention the first year to 
special branches of agriculture, as animal 
husbandry, dairy manufactures, horticul- 
ture, or poultry husbandry, while supple- 
menting these with dependent and related 
subjects, such as soils, forage crops, farm 
machinery, and irrigation. 


The aim is to familiarize the student 
with the most efficient agricultural prac- 
tice and to present the principles under- 
lying it, and the chemistry, 
botany, entomology, mathematics and 
other sciences play as aids in everyday 
farming. 
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A large portion of the work is done in 
laboratory, field, shop, and stable, though 
no student can secure the benefit of accu- 
mulated knowledge of science and prac- 
tice without earnest devotion to textbooks, 
State and Government publications and 
lecture notes. Farm practice is required 
of those inexperienced in the elementary 
manual work of the farm. 


Jack is told that the purpose of the 
University Farm School courses is to in- 
crease the earning power of young men in 
agricultural work by better fitting them 
for the operation of their own enterprises, 
or for some definite position as trained, 
skilled employees; to broaden their under- 
standing of the sciences underlying the 
production of plant and animal products; 
to familiarize them with the. best farm 
practice and the economic laws of busi- 
ness; and to cultivate a knowledge of 
those influences which make for good 
citizenship and American manhood. 


The young man without ranch experi- 
ence and without money, ambitious to 
own a ranch some day, and desirous of 
fitting himself to earn a good salary and 
secure experience in the employ of others, 
must realize that it takes character, train- 
ing, and accumulating experience to at- 
tain, that school or college can give but 
one—i. e., training; and that character 
and experience require time to attain. 


He must be willing to start as a be- 
ginner at slightly less than going wage 
till he proves his ability to work regularly 
as a laborer. His vacations should be 
thus spent so that at the end of his course 
a position as helper may be sought with a 
good foreman or herdsman—a man who, 
while working with his own hands, over- 


Pigs Are Pigs at the Davis Farm. 
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All Wool and a Yard Wide. 


sees the: work of others, and for whose 
position with more than a laborer’s wage 
the student should be fitted in a few 
months or a year. 

The next promotion for the person with 
the ability to manage men and with grow- 
ing judgment and experience is that of 
superintendent, a position where the num- 
ber of men and varied responsibilities 
take so much head-work that manual 
labor is not expected except in emerg- 
encies. Ihe superintendent’s job is to 
carry out the plans of the manager or 
owner. When Jack arrives at this goal, 
he is ready to go home and show father 
how to raise prize pork, prunes and 
pumpkins. 

It is at this time, too, that Jack, the 
farmer, usually begins to look about fo: 
Jill, the farmerette, to help him to build 
the farm on the 1920 model. Chances 
are that he marries a city girl—for city 
and country are not so far apart as they 
were “in father’s time,” more especially, 
since the High Cost of Automobiles has 
been lowered. City girl, then, would 
learn to be a farmerette. Where? Why, 
at Davis, of course! This is agreed upon 
after she has chased Jack and the culti- 
vator half-way around the field, in order 
to ask him how to take the skins off ripe 
tomatoes! 


It may be that they live near enough 
to Davis so that they can drive over in 
the runabout on “demonstrator” days; or, 
as everything is taught in correspondence 
courses, now-a-days, from salesmanship 
to steeple-packing, why not let Jill take 
her courses in butter-making, henology, 
preserving, or learn how to remove the 
skins from ripe tomatoes, by mail ? 
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THE FARM THAT JACK BUILT i9 


Jack and Jill, farmer and farmerette, 
now with a growing crop of little farmers 
and farmerettes, early decide that they 
must have a Creed upon which to build 
their lives—and the farm; so they adopt 
the following: 

“We believe there is no place like home 
and that the best home in the world is the 
farm home. 

“We believe that the farm is the best 


woman; and that intelligent handling of 
foodstuffs in the home pays big dividends 
in health and money. 

“We believe in constant study by both 
farmer and wife. There is nothing like 
intelligent work. There is nothing that 
wears one out sooner than working with- 
out aim or an eye to results. 

“We believe in recreation on the farm 
as elsewhere. It is not only a duty but a 
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A “Farmerette” 


place on which to rear good children. 
How many of our great men have learned 
to be honest, faithful, industrious and go- 
ahead citizens in a farm home! 


“We believe that sunshine, smiles and 
soap and water are the finest brighteners 
of the farm home. They should, how- 
ever, be supplemented as soon as possible 
by modern inventions and _ comforts. 
There is no just reason why the farmer 
and his wife should work under discour- 
aging or uncomfortable conditions. 


“We believe that the best farmer is the’ 


best business man; that thrift is needed 
in a farmer’s wife as much as in the city 


at the University Farm School, Davis. 


to ward off over- 


paying proposition 
fatigue.” 

In the farm that Jack built (with the 
help of Jill) they are always going for- 
ward. It is said, you know, that one must 
go forward—or back; there is no stand- 
ing still. They have not quite arrived at 
the place where they think it necessary to 
have a motion picture show and a dance 
on the farm every week, to hold that shy 
bird, the “hired help”; but they furnish 
decent quarters for the extra men who 
work through harvest, and in the fruit. 
They feed them well. It pays. 


As for themselves: They take good 
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magazines, farm journals, and patronize 
the country “circulating library.” They 
have bought up-to-the-minute farm ma- 
chinery, as it could be afforded; but the 
needs of the house were not overlooked. 
A patent churn, washing machine, carpet 
sweeper, and other contrivances, lighten 
the indoor labor; a phonograph that cost 
Jack “two hundred large, round, iron 
men, is the source of much entertain- 
ment; and when “the young folks” drop 
in from neighboring ranches, the rugs 
are rolled up and a dance is on. 

Jack’s father had none of these things, 
nor, indeed, their equivalent. Had the 
old way been “good enough” for Jack, 
he would not have had them. Jack and 
Jill are members of a club that has to do 
with things of interest to farmers and their 
wives; they wear good clothes. It was a 
lucky day for Jack when he took the 
path to the Door of Knowledge. 

He is talking of sending his younger 
brother to Davis, next year; and of 
course, all the little Jacks and Jills eventu- 
ally will go there. Better farming, better 
living, and—consequently — better chil- 
dren is a gospel with them. One of Jill’s 
sisters is taking a correspondence course; 
and Jill herself goes over to a “demon- 
stration” whenever she can, just to keep 
up with the latest methods. 

Among those who find the correspond- 
ence courses fitted to their needs are: 
Busy farmers and their wives, who wish 
to know more of the business of managing 
the farm and how to make the home sur- 
roundings attractive; persons interested in 
some special agricultural enterprise, who 
wish to make a careful study of it; boys 
and girls on the farm who cannot attend 
an agricultural school or college; pro- 
fessional men, business men, mechanics, 
and others who wish to broaden their 
agricultural information, or to gain infor- 
mation which will enable them to take up 
some special line of farming; and teachers 
of agriculture in rural and other public 
schools. 

Each course deals with a special type 
of farming or a special topic of farm 


interest—as dairy husbandry, alfalfa cul- 
ture, walnut culture, and canning and 
preserving—with the purpose of giving in 
concise form the information needed by a 
person engaging in that particular kind 
of work. They are prepared with special 
reference to agricultural conditions in 
California, and to the farming methods 
that apply in the various sections of the 
State. 

At present, twenty-eight courses are 
offered; others are in course of prepara- 
tion, and will be announced when ready 
for distribution. Those courses now avail- 
able are: Alfalfa Culture, Corn Culture, 
Onion Culture, Barley Culture, Dairy 
Husbandry, Swine Husbandry, Sheep 
Hunbandry, Poultry Husbandry, Bee 
Keeping, Pear Culture, Plum and Prune 
Culture, Walnut Culture, Almond Culture, 
Grape Growing, Citrus Fruits, Olive 
Growing, Fig Culture, Home Floriculture, 
Canning and Preserving, Date Culture, 
Certain Semi-Tropical Fruits, Vegetable 
Gardening, Adult and Child Nutrition, 
Lumber and Its Uses, the Business Aspects 
of California Agriculture (for the be- 
ginner) Avocado Culture, Milch Goat 
Raising. 

Send to the College of Agriculture, 
Berkeley, California, for an application 
card and Circular 113, which lists and de- 
scribes the agricultural correspondence 
courses now offered, and those that are in 
courses of preparation. After deciding 
which course to take first, the application 
card should be filled out and returned. 
The first two lessons of the course will 
then be sent, with questions on each 
lesson and instructions for proceeding 
with the work. 

The correspondence courses are entirely 
free. Jack holds that of the 1001 
wonders of California, this is the greatest 
of them all. He has often said that he 
hopes to die a multi-millionaire, so that 
he can endow so worthy an institution 
with two or three million. As the State 
is not destitute of millionaires, it would be 
well to circulate the idea. Something may 
come of it. 
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Trench-Wall Testimony 


Its Influence on the Christmas Outlook of a Forlorn Widow. 
By Helen M. Mann 


O WILL. has been found.” The 
words struck with disheartening 
finality upon the little woman 
huddled in her shawl, who sat on the edge 
of a chair in the lawyer’s office. Milner’s 
manner was bruskly polite. Polite and 
smooth like the claws of a cat. 

“If there is anything we can do for you, 
Mrs. Howe2” His tone was meant to be 
suggestive, but the only thing that it sug- 
gested was that the interview was ended 
and the best thing for Mrs. Howe to do 
under the circumstances, was to retire. 
She accepted the implication and left. 

Sammey, her own Sammey, had gone 
to war and never returned. That was 
hard enough. Almost too hard for the 
little mother to bear. But added to that 
was the curse of poverty and ill health. 
He was no longer there to provide for her 
and to cheer her old age. 

‘He wrote me that he would take out a 
Government insurance in my name,” she 
said slowly to herself, “and he forgot. 
Poor Sammey, he went to his death, and 
he forgot!” 

When the door closed behind the de- 
parting visitor, Milner opened a desk 
drawer and drew therefrom a long legal 
looking envelope postmarked Washing- 
ton. He took a check from the envelope 
and studied it carefully. “That signature 
ought to be easy to forge,” he muttered, 
“and they will have no way to prove it.” 

While he talked he searched his safe 
and finally found what he wanted, for his 
face expressed satisfaction. Both papers 
were placed on the desk and the lawyer 
spent a painstaking half hour over them. 
At the end of that time he rose, went to a 
nearby bank—not his own—and presently 
emerged therefrom with a contented smile 
on his lips. “Easy when you know how,” 
he grinned, and went to his club. 

It was the day before Christmas and a 
month later, that Mrs. Howe sat forlornly, 
half dozing, half dreaming, before a 
smoldering fire, when the door bell rang 
and startled her to consciousness. 

The postman handed her an unstamped 


envelope with “Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance printed in one corner of it. She 
looked at it dumbly, uncomprehending, 
but as a cold blast of wind struck her 
face, she closed the door hurriedly and 
returned to the dying fire. 

€ room was as dismal as her soul 
and the light as faint as the light of hope 
which barely flickered in her hungry 
heart. She bent close to the fire so as to 
better read the typewritten words of that 
oddly folded paper which she held in her 
hand. A photograph and fac-simile of a 
cancelled check fell to the floor as she 
opened it. She picked the check up first 
and stared at it in bewilderment. The 
sum of $5000 was made out to her son 
and his name was signed to it. Though 
the resemblance was close, the signature 
was not his. Her mother instinct knew 
it was not his. 

Then she picked up the photograph 
and the quick tears sprang to her faded 
eyes. It was of her son’s handwriting, 
But how strange. Where was it? What 
did it mean? Then she turned to the 
letter for explanation and read in part: 

“and though this check has been endorsed 
and returned to this Bureau, we note that date 
of above named man’s death was prior to date 
of signature. Also the signature of check and 
signature of writing on the trench wall do not 
correspond. Kindly inform the Bureau which is 
the authentic signature of your son, at your 
earliest convenience. 

“The check was sent to James A. Milner, 
attorney at law, 103 Second street, your city. 
If the endorsement was forged, the amount 
thereon stated will be transferred to your 
account. 

“Also notice from photograph that the writing 
on the trench wall is an application for Insur- 
ance by your son and is made out in your name. 
This writing has been honored in the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance as a Claim, as it is the last 
will made by your son before his death. 

“The amount of $3000 annually will be paid 
direct to you instead of through your lawyer, as 
his reputation is in question, due to the signa- 
ture on enclosed photograph of check. 

“All future communication addressed to this 
Bureau, etc.” 

James A. Milner is no longer practicing 
law. The Government deals heavily with 
its transgressors. 
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Oks the upper Ojai valley of Cali- 


fornia was the most famous hunt- 

ing ground in all the west country. 
There, in the early days of the State, 
came both Indians and white men in quest 
of game. There, too, came the four- 
footed hunters, mountain lions that fol- 
lowed the wanderig bands of deer, and 
huge grizzly bears, that would knock 
down a heifer on the range as easily as a 
cat destroys the mouse with which it has 
been playing. 

In the sixty’s and as late as the early 
seventy’s grizzly bears were a common 
sight in the mountains of Ventura county. 
They alone of all the wild creatures be- 
came bold enough to contest the country 
with mankind, a fact which rendered 
these huge creatures an easy prey; not to 
bullets, for a grizzly may charge a mile or 
more and destroy his assailant even if shot 
in a dozen places, but to the handiest 
device employed by the Spanish van- 
queros (cow punchers), the lasso. 

Because grizzly bears could be easily 
lassoed there were held in old Ventura 
town in the early days some of the 
strangest battles ever known—fights be- 
tween huge grizzly bears, great steer 
killers that never had been weakened by 
captivity, and the lithe, thick necked 
Spanish bulls, sharp of horn, quick of 
foot, always ready for a fight and with a 
charge like that of a catapult. 

Bull and bear fights have been held by 
the Spanish people since first the Latin 
races went to the Pyrenees. The grizzly 
of California is bulkier, more powerful 
and desperate than the brown bears of 
Europe. It usually took four men to lasso 
a grizzly, and the vaqueros of the Ventura 
range were equal to the job. The west 
never had better cowboys than the 
Spanish or Mexican cow hands in early 
California days. 
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These daring men would ride out from 
Ventura to the upper Ojai long before 
morning and would have reached the 
stamping grounds of old Ephraim when 
the first dawn came. Almost always, so 
say the early settlers, they would get a 
bear. 

Usually the vaqueros separated, riding 
on ridges and overlooking the surround- 
ing country and the deep brush covered 
arroyos. When bruin was sighted shrill 
yells would call to the riders that the 
quarry had been seen. Not much lassoing 
could be done in the brushy places, 
although the horsemen were amazingly 
expert in getting through the brush. But 
the slim little cow ponies needed room to 
get away should the lasso slip. 

The vaqueros were a daring and reck- 
less lot, and would ride up within throw- 
ing distance as unconcernedly as they 
would were they after a steer. When the 
rope was first thrown over the bear’s 
neck, or around one of his legs it would 
apparently be no more to the great 
creature than a fly. Usually Old Ephraim 
would charge at the horseman, who would 
ride sideways, keeping the rope taut. 
Finally the bear would rise on his hind 
legs and slowly coil in the rope with his 
paws, pulling both the horse and the man 
towards him. This would be possible pro- 
viding the bear could get some purchase 
on the ground. Not one nor even two 
vaqueros, on horseback would be a match 
for a grizzly bear, because old bruin gen- 
erally had more pulling power than a 
pony on a bushy hillside. 

But after the first noose had settled 
over the bear’s head a second would 
usually come whirling and soon the grizzly 
would find itself taut from three or four 
angles, held by as many vaqueros. After 
that it would be the work of a few mo- 
ments to truss the great bear up, load 
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A Monarch of the 


him on a wagon and take him to the town 
of Ventura, where for the amusement of 
the crowd he would be pitted against a 
bull. 


In the fight between the bulls and bears 
Bruin usually came off second best. 
although a grizzly can easily knock down 
the greatest steer when he approaches 
him by a flank attack on a range, he 
would generally be unable to resist the 
furious charge of the bull in the arena. 


The old Spanish bull was ready to fight 
at the drop of the hat. He had a thick 
arched neck, sharp-pointed horns, was 
light and quick of foot and could turn a 
corner as sharp as a cotton tail rabbit. 
When the bull would be loosened into the 
arena, up would go its tail, down would 
go its head, and like a flash it would 
charge the bear with an impact that could 
not be resisted. 

Then, too, the bull in the arena would 
exhibit greater cunning than the bear and 
a greater disregard of consequences. The 


Forest, Unafraid. 


old time Spanish bull had a way of start- 
ing his charge from the side. His first 
few steps would be sideways and this 
would completely baffle the bear, which 
would almost always anticipate a frontal 
attack and would plan to break the bull’s 
neck with a pat of the paw as the bull 
charged past. 


Once in the old ring at Ventura a 
mighty grizzly lassoed and brought cap- 
tive into Ventura but three days before, 
started loping towards a lean, wiry, 
Spanish bull that was pawing up the dust 
in a corner of the arena. After waiting 
until the bear was about fifty feet away 
the bull charged. As soon as the bull 
started the bear rose on its hind legs, 
towering so that man would have seemed 
very small beside it. 


Never had there been so brutal or thrill- 
ing a spectacle in Spanish California. In 
an instant the bull struck the bear, knock- 
ing it severel feet backward. There was 
a confused struggling mass. Then the 
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dust cleared. The bull lay dying, the bear 
was fatally gored, and afterward shot and 
sold by a butcher. This was an excep- 
tional fight. 


Usually the bull and the bear would 
not engage in the fight with equal vigor. 
The Spanish bulls were nearly as wild as 
the bears themselves and oftentimes they 
would be nervous and uncertain, a con- 
dition caused by the crowds and the yell- 
ing. For several moments they might 
walk about the edges of the open space 
before attempting to fight each other. 
But as soon as they had become used to 
the strange place it was not long ere the 
battle was on, and it was fought to a 


finish. 


In the upper Ojai lives Thomas Clark, 
a wealthy old timer and widely known. 
He came to his present ranch in 1868 and 
has lived in the same spot ever since. 
When he came to the upper Ojai the sight 
of a grizzly was a common one to him, 
and his young wife thought no more of 
seeing a deer loping down the mountain 
slopes than would a city girl who sees a 
sparrow. 


Clark .was a companion of former 
United States Senator Thomas R. Bard. 
Many a \ime the two men _ tramped 
through the mountains making surveys 
and so they came to know the grizzly 
better than city people know their 
neighbors. 


Clark says that in the first years of his 
life there, the big bears treated the white 
men with indifference, sometimes with hos- 
tility and rarely with fear. When a bear 
did slink out of sight it was generally be- 


cause the great animal regarded discre- 
tion as the better part of valor. 

Once, Clark says, he saw three grizzlies, 
a huge male, a she-bear and a half-grown 
bear, plan the killing of a great steer. It 
all took place in full daylight, and on an 
open plain, the bears paying absolutely 
no attention to Clark who was about one 
hundred and fifty yards away. 

The cattle were grazing in an open 
place, and a few moments before the 
attack was made Clark saw the bears 
slowly shuffling upa narrow arroyo. 
Then they separated. In a moment a 
bear rolled out of a fringe of willows that 
ran down like a point in the little plain. 
This rolling bear was all doubled up and 
bounding along like a football rolling to- 
wards the cattle, which instead of fleeing. 
pricked up their ears and watched the 
sirange spectacle. 

Suddenly at angles from either side of 
the plain the two other bears rushed 
forth, and almost before one could tell 
what had happened the larger of the two 
had reached the great steer that was in- 
tent on watching the rolling bear. The 
steer was totally unprepared for the at- 
tack. Bruin with a paw as heavy as lead 
felled the steer to the earth. In five 
minutes from the time that Clark had first 
seen the grizzlies they had devoured a 
large part of the steer. 

Today there are none of the great 
beasts left in California. Their very fear- 
lessness coupled with the high-powered 
ritle soon caused them to disappear from 
the hills and valleys of the Golden State. 
They still remain in the forests and moun- 
tains of British Columbia. 
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The 


Freeze-Out 


By 
James Howard Hull 


“He who takes what isn't his'n 


Must fetch it back or go to prison.” 


BENEZER MERRIMAN was harm- 

less. That is perhaps why he found 
employment in the Rainbow mine 
so readily and remained there so long— 
almost a year. He came to the district 
equipped with brief credentials, to the 
effect that he was “very honest and in- 
dustrious.” 


With these in hand, he began his career 
at the Rainbow Mine. Only ten miners 
were employed in the Rainbow, and with 
the exception of himself, no one person 
had ever been permitted to work there 
more than a few months at a time. The 
reason for this was never quite under- 
stood, but it was rumored that in the 
Rainbow Mine, exceedingly rich ore was 
occasionally unearthed, and that many 
miners, unless carefully watched, were 
prone to become temporarily well-to-do, 
by appropriating sundry portions of the 
valuable high grade mineral. Of such 
arrant acts of mendacity, Ebenezer was 
never once suspected. Not that Tom 
Smiley, the astere manager, thought Ebe- 
nezer above carrying away an occasional 
small chunk of high grade. Tom Smiley 
knew the world too well for that. But he 
had much faith in the incapacity of a 


mind like Ezenezer’s, to conceive of so 
subtle an intransitive verb as “to high 
grade.”” He would have been glad indeed 
if all his miners had been like Ebenezer 
in this respect. But simplicity among 
miners is a rare trait. Yes, Ebenezer was 
simple. Why, the poor dub actually be- 
lieved in being “honest!” 


But one morning in September, even 
honest Ebenezer relapsed. He arrived at 
the mine a little late. A few inches of 
snow had fallen, despoiling the autumnal 
glory of late sub-alpine wild flowers. 
Clustered around a small stove in the 
ofhce building, six or eight miners were 
condoning recent vicissitudes, both of cli- 
mate and of luck. A big hand-painted 
notice was tacked on the office door, an- 
nouncing that work in the Rainbow would 
be discontinued indefinitely. 

“What's the trouble, Sam?” he in- 
quired of the windlass man. “Broke down 
or something >” 

“No, bad air.” 

“Aw, I been here a year, and | never 
saw any bad air.” 

The other laughed. “Bad air is neither 
seen nor smelt. It’s just noted. You 
have to breathe it and see if you die, 
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and if you don’t, there’s none there.” 


Ebenezer looked worried. ‘‘Where is 
all this bad air >?” 


“In the north drift. In where you 
been working so long all by yourself.” 


“Can it. Come on, lower me down. | 
left a pair of gloves down there.” . 

“No, I ain’t a-kidding you. That’s why 
they’re closing down. ‘oo much of this 
here poison gas. You opened up somé 
natural cavities last night, with that last 
round you put it. You'd never get me to 
go down there again. No sir.” 


Ebenezer persisted. “Come on, Sam, 


lower me down. I got to get my 


gloves.” 

Reluctantly Sam took hold of the iron 
handle of the big windlass. “‘All right, 
just whatever you say, kid. But if you 
ever come out alive, don’t say it was my 
fault.” 

Ebenezer promised faithfully that in 
the event of his demise en route, he 
would resort to no measures of reprisal. 
Slowly the two-inch rope unwound from 
the massive drum and Ebenezer, curled 
up in the bottom of the ore bucket, de- 
scended for fifty feet. Then the bucket 
struck heavily on solid rocks, and he 
climbed out. He broke the nose from a 
new candle, touched a match to the bared 
wick, and walked a hundred yards to the 
face of the drift. The round he had put 
in on the previous day had broken well. 
The breast holes and uppers had done 
their work. The lifters had thrown the 
ore back a dozen feet, leaving a clean 
set-up for the next round. Here were 
the gloves, half covered with muck. As 
he shook them out, a peculiar looking 
fragment of rock flashed in the candle 
light. He held it close to the blaze, 
scowled scientifically, and dropped it into 
his mackinaw pocket. Then he scrutin- 
ized the vein which had been uncovered. 
Where were the natural cavities that gave 
forth poisonous gas? He could see noth- 
ing but solid rock and a wide seam of 
white mineral in the center. The man- 
ager must have been mistaken about the 
bad air. Ebenezer breathed deeply and 
was delighted to find that no fatal effects 
ensued. He brought the flame of a 


his candle hook, in the interests of 
geology. 

Suddenly he stopped with a salf con- 
scious premonition. The silence itself ac- 
cused him. He thought he heard a small 
rock roll from somewhere in the darkness. 
Somebody was watching him! He could 
feel it. He stared into black space with 
admitted guilt in every motion of his eyes. 
Then a match snapped, some distance up 
the drift. There was a flare of light and 
a man approaching, swinging a candle- 
hook professionally at his side. It was 
Tom Smiley! Ebenezer was caught red- 


handed. 


“Go on top!” the manager roared. 

Ebenezer waivered. “I just thought 
I'd come down and—” 

“And fill your pockets, eh? Well, you 
go on top.” 

It was true. He had in his pocket a 
small piece of what might be valuable 
ore. Io deny or admit it would be equally 
futile. There was nothing to explain. He 
made his guilty way back to the shaft in 
the penitent silence of an apprehended 
thief, and together the two men crawled 
into the ore bucket. Sam, with many a 
grunt, wound them to the surface, put on 
his coat and departed. All the other 
miners had left. Ebenezer sat on a bench 
in the shaft house and the outraged man- 
ager fumed up and down. 

“High grading, eh? Now I tell you, 
kid, I'll give you four hours to get out of 
this camp. And the farther you go, the 
longer you'll live. Because if I ever see 
you again after twelve o'clock today, I'll 
make broad daylight illuminate your 
liver.” 

“I'll put you in hell! You bright 
enough to comprehend that? [ll kill 
you! Get the idea?” 

“IT had to go down there to—” 

“Beat it! You got four hours.” 

Ebenezer knew he was guilty. Two 
ounces of Rainbow ore reposed in his 
mackinaw pocket, as evidence of that. 
He would have to hurry. He packed up 
a few things and went to the bank to 
withdraw his savings. Nearly a thousand 
dollars. Just at noon he bought a ticket 
to Denver and boarded a train. He would 


candle close to the seam, and poked with surely be safe in far away Denver. 
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Upon his arrival in Denver, his first 
act was to consult a lawyer, concerning 
the penalty for crime such as his. Yes, 
he learned, stealing ore was a misde- 
meanor. He was subject to a punishment 
under the law, 


“Did you have some particular case in 
mind 2” the attorney asked. 

“No. Oh, no. I just wanted to know 
the law.” 

So, then; he was a criminal. A fugi- 
tive from justice. The world was before 
him, but it was an unexplored world. 
Where could he go? Where could he be 
safe, with so black a record? He obtained 
lodging in a cheap hotel and for several 
weeks idled away his time. Questions 
were asked about his business. Well, it 
was mining. That was all the informa- 
tion he could afford to give. Where was 
he from? Well, his home was wherever 
he stopped. As time went on, he grew 
accustomed to leisure. His interest in 
mining was taken for granted. His silence 
on the subject was mistaken for shrewd- 
ness. This young financier must know 
more about mines than he could reason- 
ably be expected to divulge. Little by 
little he learned that for every mine there 
was a board of directors. There was also 
mining stock. Sometimes a million shares 
for a single mine. One afternoon he dis- 
covered from a conversation he over- 
heard, that there were brokers who sold 
and bought mining stock at a place called 
a stock exchange; and that the varying 
prices of these stocks were quoted daily 
in the evening paper. He formed the 
habit of glancing through the quotations 
with what seemed to others to be a pro- 
fessional interest. Once he noticed Rain- 
bow listed in the long column of securi- 
ties. Perhaps that was the mine he had 
worked in. It was so far away from 
Denver he could hardly believe it. Still, 
it might be the same. Finally he learned 
by listening to an excited controversy be- 
tween two ponderous gentlemen smoking 
cigars on the steps, that it was the same 
mine. He heard Tom Smiley's name 
mentioned in connection with it. Then 
he learned that Tom Smiley was some- 
where in the city! He must go at once. 

The next morning he packed up what 
he owned and set out for the railroad 


station, wondering whither he was bound. 
He walked two blocks, peering absently 
into store windows. In an office on the 
ground floor, with wide-open swinging 
doors, a man was making figures on a 
large black-board. He entered to inves- 
tigate. The little black-mustached indi- 
vidual came forward to greet him with a 
prim smile. 


“Glad to see you, Mr.—at—” 


““Merriman’s my name,” he admitted. 
“You sell shares of mines? How are they 
today >” 

“Pretty quiet. Which ones are you 
interested in?” 

““Why—Rainbow mostly,” he faltered. 

“Well, Rainbow’s down. And _ it’s 
likely to stay down a long time. You 
know the mine was closed two months 
ago on account of bad air. It might pay 
if they could ventilate it, but they never 
did have nothing there. Why don’t you 
take a buyer on some of the live ones,” 

“No, I don’t believe—” 

“Now, of course, I can sell you some 
Rainbow if you want it. The time to buy 
is when it’s down.” 

Ebenezer rattled the silver dollars in 
his pocket. “How much is Rainbow 
today >” 

“Closed at a cent asked and three-fifths 
bid.” 

A hazy plan was evolving in his mind. 
“How much would five hundred dollars 
buy 2” 

“Let’s see. At a cent a share—-fifty 
thousand shares.” 

Ebenezer spread most of his money on 
the counter. “I'll take fifty thousand 
shares,” he decided, and was soon stuffing 
the certificates into his inside coat pocket. 

“Better have them registered, hadn’t 
you >” the broker suggested. 

“Registered >” 

“On the books of the company,” the 
broker explained patiently. “I'll do it for 
you. It won’t cost but two bits.” 

Ebenezer left the broker’s office a duly 
registered stockholder. It seemed like a 
year since he had entered, merely for the 
purpose of looking around casually. 
Where had he been going? Oh, yes, to 
the railroad station, to get away from 
Tom Smiley. But why should he do that? 
Why should he be afraid of Tom Smiley 
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now? He was a stockholder and Tom 
Smiley was only the manager. It came to 
him like an intoxicating delusion. Who 
was this man Smiley, anyhow? Who 
was he? 


Ebenezer plodded back to the hotel a 
new kind of man. Some strangely new 
and rich vein in his reserved nature had 
been uncovered, and its resources were 
unlimited. He had grown up slowly, but 
at last he had grown up, and there was no 
turning back. He was now a regular 
mining man. What he lacked in detailed 
knowledge he could easily make up in 
self-assurance and wise silence. And as 
for this man Smiley, who was he? 


Several weeks passed, and Ebenezer 
continued to play financier. He said little 
about his business. His money still lasted. 
One day he received a letter announcing 
a stockholders’ meeting. The directors of 
the Rainbow Mining Company were about 
to discuss their afhairs with such share- 
holders as might wish to be present. 
Ebenezer Merriman did. On the appointed 
evening he was one of the twenty-five 
grumbling parties who filled half the seats 
in a seventh-story office room. 

ey were a somber and ‘§irascible 
group of investors. Most of them had 
bought Rainbow. at ten cents or more a 
share, in the firm belief that it was the 
most promising prospect in the district. 
They all had things to say and seemed to 
be thinking them over beforehand. Tom 
Smiley entered. Ebenezer was surprised 
beyond the power of self control. Smiley 
walked straight’ toward him—almost 
touched him, without the faintest sign of 
recognition. 

The first part of the meeting meant 
little to Ebenezer. It consisted of reports 
concerning tonnage and mill-run, and 
taxes. As the evening wore on, the meet- 
ing was conducted with less formality. 
The speaking was now coming from 
various parts of the room whenever re- 
marks happened to occur to any of the 
party. Finally a firey old man with a 
yellow beard that protruded horizontally 
and bobbed up and down when he talked, 
rose to belch forth profuse malediction on 
the officers of the company. “M’m. 
Some of you old boys are so crooked you 
could hide behind a corkscrew and never 


stick out around the edges. You're so 
crooked you can’t untangle and find the 
two ends of yourselves. You'd steal your 
own teeth for the gold fillin’s and then try 
to prove some on’ else done it.” 


The president laughed. Smiley and 
two of the directors chuckled with the 
rest. The old cynic continued to rave. 
“You're so crooked you think you're 
honest! But you ain’t. Now I been 
putting up assessments on this here Rain- 
bow stock for this makes the fifth year, 
and it’s dropped just three cents a year, 
on the average. Used to be sixteen and 
now she’s one. Oh, you're a wise gang 
of pirates! You got ore there. You got 
tons of it in sight. Highgrade ore. But 
you won't take any out, or pay no 
dividends. It’s just one assessment after 
another and never a dollar for them that’s 
on the sucker side of the bargain. And 
the stock keeps droppin’, droppin’, till it 
gets down to acent! Now, what are you 
plannin’ to do? Hold it there till I sell 
out to you? What? Tryin’ to freeze me 
out, are you? After I’ve been putting up 
money for five years!” He shook his 
brown, hairy fist towards the president's 
chair, including Smiley and the entire 
group. “You—you carrion-lovin’ jackals! 
You guts-devourin’ buzzards!” 

“Mr. Coleman is out of order,” the 
president remarked quietly, “but as for 
the charge that it’s a freeze-out, I should 
like to hear from others on that point. 
Mr. Smiley >” 

The big manager rose slowly and 
pushed his fists firmly into his coat 
pockets. “It makes a difference, Mr. 
President, what you call a freeze-out. Of 
course, I'll buy Mr. Coleman’s stock.” 

“No you won’t, neither,” was the 
prompt rejoinder. 

“All right, then, I won’t.. But I'll buy 
all the Rainbow that’s for sale. Because 
I know it’s good, when we strike the 
Emory Lode. But we’re not in quite far 
enough yet. What makes it hard right 
now is that we've struck bad air, and it’s 
unsafe even to go down the mine to look 
at the showing. To ventilate it so it will 
be safe, will take money. So we'll have 
to have another assessment now, and pos- 
sibly still another in the spring, before we 
can start up again. But as for its being 
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a freeze-out, there’s no such purpose in 
the minds of any of us. Of course, I'll 
buy. your stock, though, if you want to 
sell. I’ve been selling myself, same as 
everybody else did when Rainbow began 
to drop. Fact I don’t own any Rainbow 
right now. But it’s good if you stay with 
it. Yes, I'll buy your stock if you want to 
sell it.’ 

Coleman was on his feet before the 
manager ceased speaking. ‘Who made it 
slump? Who made it? So you'll buy 
now, will ycu? After you've got my 
stock down to a cent a share, you'll take 
it away from me, will you? Not while 
I'm alive to call you! It’s worth a dollar 
a share right now. You struck the Emory 
Lode two months ago! You struck it the 
day before you shut down!” 

The manager shuffled in his chair. 
“Are you sure of that, Mr. Coleman?” 

“No. I ain’t sure of it. But I seen 
through your game when | was up there 
last summer. You had a boy drilling in 
the north drift then. Just a mere kid. 
You wouldn’t let an old miner work there, 
or no one that ud know ore when they 
saw it. I knowed then, what would hap- 
pen when you struck it. And it did 
happen. I can’t prove it, but I know it. 
You started this here lie about bad air, so 
you could close the mine down, and buy 
up the stock yourself when you got it as 
low as “twould go.” 

The president rapped for order. “Is 
there anybody else here who has visited 
the Rainbow during the past year?” 

All were silent. Ebenezer shifted in his 
chair. Now was the time to be wise and 
cautious. There was Smiley only two 
rows ahead of him. He remembered the 
big fellow’s threat. He decided to say 
nothing. He told himself he must sit 
quiet. And as a result, he found that he 
was slowly rising to his feet. He opened 
his mouth and heard a queer little piping 
voice speaking. “Mr. Chairman, I guess 
it’s the truth. I ought to know. I’m the 
fellow that worked in the north drift 
alone, with a single-jack.” He paused 
for breath. 


“You!” Smiley roared. “You! I know 
you now; you're the highgrader I| fired 
two months ago. I told you if | 
ever saw you again I—I’d have ycu 
pinched for it. I got the goods on you, 
kid. I caught you fillin’ your pockets.” 


“With what?” Coleman interrupted. 

“Regular highgrade. Worth five dollars 
an ounce,” Smiley explained. Then he 
suddenly seated himself and frowned in 
silence. 

Coleman’s mouth curled to a_ half- 
moon grin. “Ihought you said there 
wasn’t nothing there that ud run, Tom. 
Regular highgrade, eh?” He pointed his 
chin toward Ebenezer like a thirsty camel. 
“What'd it look like>” he buzzed. 

Ebenezer Merriman turned pale, cleared 
his throat, and looked at the floor. “This.” 
He drew a small chunk of ore from his 
pocket and was showing it to Mr. Cole- 
man. 

Smiley stepped forward firmly and 
snatched it out of his hand. “Where did 
you get that” 

“Stole it out of the north drift,” Ebe- 
nezer admitted. “But there’s twenty tons 
more just like it.” 

Smiley’s face became hard and righte- 
ous. “You hear his confession, gentle- 
men. He admits that he stole it. I'll 
keep this as evidence. I may need some 
of you for witnesses.” 

Mr. Coleman still grinned. His yellow 
beard worked up and down, keeping time 
with the rapid convolutions of his mind. 
Finally his voice also took up the rhythm. 
“He fetched it back, same’s you did your 
stock, didn’t hd >” 

“Same as I did my stock >” 

“Well, sold it back, then. You said 
you didn’t have any stock now,” Coleman 
reminded him. “And as soon as the 
brokers hear about this here piece of 
highgrade, she'll soar to a dollar. So you 
better buy quick, if you want to get in 
on the ground floor.” 

Then he turned to Ebenezer. “Want 
to sell your stock, sonny?” : 

“Well, not right now. I believe I'll 


hold it a while.” 
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PART V. 


The little widow answered my ring. 

“Oh, doctor! I’m so glad you’ve come! 
I want you to go in and talk to my 
daughter. She took all the pills at once, 
and was very ill.” 

I went in to see the pale-cheeked girl. 
She certainly looked very ill. My heart 
went out to her. 

“Here,” I said, “is the letter you lost. 
Does it belong to Miss Rois >” 

“Yes! Yes!” she said, reaching for 
my hand. 

“T give you the letter on one condition: 
That you will keep me posted as to the 
whereabouts of Miss Rois, and that you 
won't let her know that I’ve been here.” 

“| promise,” affirmed the girl, solemnly. 
“And so will you, won’t you, mother >” 

Mrs. Mason’s eyes spoke their grati- 
tude. I sat and talked for a few minutes. 
I felt my voice drop on a note of fatigue, 
and so I said: 

“Good night!” 

My day had been a strange one. Im- 
pulsiveness was not usually one of my 
failing characteristics; but certainly it 
had landed me in a predicament. Where 
would it all end? 


On my way home, I| stopped at St. 
Joseph’s hospital to inquire about the 
McDonalds. The Doctor was there, and 
came down to see me. [| felt like a thief 
when he thanked me for all I had done. 
I told him what I had done in the Mason 
case. 

He laughed, and replied: 

“‘Miss Mason has a strong heart, young 
man, or there would have been a 
funeral.” 

I smiled my relief. I was glad to learn, 
also, that the Doctor’s wife and daughter’s 
injuries were not of a serious nature. As 
I turned to go: 

“Have you found her” asked the 
genial physician, jestingly. 

“T have.” 

“Like her?” 

“My ideal. We're not living in 
heaven; and | didn’t really ever expect to 
find her short of there.” 

““How does she feel about all this >” 

“‘N—not as | do.” 

“She will. My wife hated me—” he 
laughed. “She married me to get rid of 
me.” 

My face must have expressed doubt. 
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‘“ Don’t worry, Harrington. There’s no 
train to catch. You have lots of time.” 

“You wouldn’t say that so calmly if 
you'd met your ideal and she wouldn't 
pay the slightest attention to you. It’s all 
very well for you. You've succeeded. 
I’m just at the gates.” 


On my way out of the hospital I ran 
plumb into Walter Peebles. 


“Hello, Peebles!” said. “What are 
you doing here>?” 

“Came up to see how Doctor McDonald 
is getting along. Understand he’s been 
hurt in an auto accident. Have a big 
policy on him. Hope he isn’t hurt bad. 
Thought I’d investigate.” 

I concluded that I’d let him worry a bit 
for the annoyance he’d caused me; so I 
switched the subject: 

“Have you found Miss Rois 

A hint of a frown wrinkled his fore- 
head. 

“Not yet, but I will.” 

“You needn’t bother. I'll change the 
beneficiary. I think I’ve got an aunt. If 
I haven’t, you can have it made out to 
Mrs. Wallace, my landlady.” 

“That’s such a big idea—not personal 
at all—the way you have already fixed 
it,” observed Peebles, biting a thread from 
the first finger of his glove. “Think what 
it would mean to so many kids!” 

“By George, Peebles! I didn’t think 
you had it in you! You always struck 
me as such a cold-natured fellow.” 

“Only one thing,” Peebles said slowly. 
“This Carmen Rois person is apt to fall in 
love with you. Women are funny, senti- 
mental things—especially if you strike 
their hobby.” 

“Great Scott, Peebles! You don’t 
think that she w--would—” 

I didn’t finish the sentence. I was lost 
in a maze of speculation. Of course! 
That was the very thing! Peebles found 
still another thread to bite off—and I was 
glad he was looking intently at it when I 
added: 

“Well, I'll take a chance for the chil- 
dren’s sake.” 

“You're all right, Harrington.” 

All at once I saw a lot of good in 
Walter Peebles. I suddenly remembered 
I had not told him that it was not the 
Doctor, but Mrs. and Miss McDonald who 


had been hurt, and that they were doing 
nicely. I made haste to put his mind at 
rest concerning Doctor McDonald. 


“Hop in with me, Peebles, and I'll take 
you home.” 


Peebles needed no special urging. 

“Written much insurance today?” | 
queried kindly. 

“Nope! ”’—dispiritedly, “I spent the 
day looking for Carmen Rois.” 

By now we had reached Peebles’ apart- 
ment. 

“Come in a moment, won’t you,” he in- 
vited. 

I'd reached the place where | knew 
sleep was next to impossible, and | hated 
my own company; so | went in. The 
Japanese boy at the switch-board always 
kept Peebles posted as to the news of the 
house. 

“Three new school teacher—maybe 
come live here!” was his greeting. © 

Peebles beamed. 

“Got car. Fine clothes—lots money.” 

“Good, Tanaka! Good.” 

“Missie Wade, be-ry pretty! Missie 
Rois, not so pretty—too tall. Missie 
Clark, very stylisher. All come see 
ap’tm’nt. Missie Rois, she come ‘safter- 
noon.” 

Then it swooped down upon me like a 
storm-cloud: Carmen Rois had _ said 
something about having found a board- 
ing place. I could feel myself getting red 
in the face. Peebles stared at me. 

“They say they go Park Boulevard, see 
‘nother place, come back, say keep 
ap'mt’nt or not.” 

I felt that I had a work to do. Mrs. 
Wallace’s house was on Park Boulevard. 
Could it be that they had gone there? | 
wouldn’t waste any time finding out. 

“Restless seems to be your middle 
name, Harrington,” was Peebles’ com- 
ment, as I bade him good night and turned 
to go. 

“It’s getting late. I'll go home, and 
feel more like myself in the morning. All 
day I’ve done the wrong thing.” 

“Sorry you can’t stay. Some other 
time, perhaps?” 

Once in the car, again I began moon- 
ing. Her perfect features, the warm, 
sweet mouth, and the wonderful eyes— 
How wonderful she was! The long, black 
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sill:y lashes, and the pretty ringlets that 
rested on the back of her neck and waved 
back from her face—Oh, what was the 
use? She’d never look at a dub like me! 
I knew instinctively she’d get a school. I 
made up my mind I'd see every member 
of our board. No teaching for her in 
Imperial Valley if I could help it, whether 
she looked at me or not. 


All of these thoughts rattled around in 
my head until I found myself in front of 
Mrs. Wallace’s boarding house. Their 
car was there! They couldn’t have gone 
to see Peggy Mason—they wouldn’t have 
had time. I put my car into the garage, 
and, my heart jazzing, slipped in by the 
back way. Fortunately, Miss Wade had 
asked for a drink of water, and Mrs. 
Wallace had gone out herself to get it. 
The landlady jumped as I touched her 
lightly on her arm. 

“Don’t let those girls go,” I hissed. 
“Especially Miss Rois. Give them the 
room and board, if you have to! I'll foot 
the bill; but keep them here.” 

“Oh! Is she the Miss Rois—about the 
letter? I'll go in and tell her at once.” 

“No, no, Mrs. Wallace! I’ve got rid of 
the letter.” I groaned. “You were right 
about that jig-saw-puzzle. There’s no 
picture to go by to work it out. That 
neck-tie wrong-side out had nothing to do 
with it; but I’m in a mell of a hess—if 
you know what I mean. I’m sure [| 
don’t.” 

But Mrs. Wallace was on her way. 

The day was followed by a sleepless 
night. Mrs. Wallace and I had spent an 
unusually long time over our coffee. Per- 
haps I drank more than I ought to. Per- 
haps I didn’t drink enough. Heaven 
knows, I needed something to brace 
me up! 

Mrs. Wallace, too, liked Carmen Rois. 
Two large tears rolled roundly down her 
cheeks. | 

“You've been here five happy years, 
Mr. Harrington, and—I can’t just make 
up my mind to give up my star boarder. 
I did everything to persuade the girls to 
stay. I offered every inducement. After 
they find out about their schools, they'll 
feel more like being settled, though Miss 
Rois said she knew Miss Wade would stay 
anyway, as Miss Wade only yesterday lost 


her heart over a young man—a handsome 
fellow, she said, answering your descrip- 
tion. Of course I knew it wasn’t you, and 
that you were hard at work selling real 
estate. Miss Wade got spunky when Miss 
Rois tried to tease her.” 

“Did Miss Rois s-say anything in favor 
of this young m-man >” | asked as noncha- 
lantly as possible. 

“Nothing flattering. I hope they come, 
because they’re nice girls and besides, you 
like them.” 

“Not them. Her,” I said, in defense. 

Mrs. Wallace dried her cheeks, patting 
them with a handkerchief. 

“Great Scott!” I blurted. “Mrs. 
Wallace, the girl apparently detests me! 
You'll have me for life if she keeps on 
as she’s begun.” 

“Do tell me, Mr. Harrington,”’ she 
coaxed, “all you went through. I know 
that you must have gone through a lot. 
Nobody ever changed a tie like you did 
without having lots to tell afterwards.” 

It seemed to me that it would be a re- 
lief to tell somebody all that I had passed 
through. I began at the beginning—and 
I made a good job of it. As I went on, it 
seemed to me that no young man ever 
had gone through such a distressing ex- 
perience. 

I did not dream that the worst was yet 


to come! 
Part VI. 


The next day, a whole delegation of 
school teachers dropped down on the 
town. 

Returning to my boarding house to 
luncheon, I found that my lady and her 
two friends had moved in—to my word- 
less delight. What’s that? Oh, yes, she 
was indeed “my lady,” although she evi- 
dently was quite unaware of the fact. I 
resolved to make hay all over the place, 
while the making was good. If Peebles, 
the dance hound, got the start of me in 
that quarter, it was all off! I'd never 
come within squinting distance of him. 

I may, or may not, have mentioned 
that I dined in a screened alcove with my 
landlady, and not at the boarders’ table; 
I also breakfast and sup with her. She 
had lost a son of my age when I came 
into her life; and the stream of her 
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Martial Preparedness 


New Plans of National Guard Reorganization. 


By Winona Flaven 


AN FRANCISCO is short her quota 

for the National Guard. Not just 

short—but far short the number of 

men she should have for the National de- 

fense. We are loyal, of course, we are 

patriotic of course, but it seems now that 

we are somewhat lax and careless in the 
recruiting of the new National Guard. 

The gigantic problem of universal mili- 
tary training has yet to be solved by the 
Government and Congress has deemed it 
expedient to return to the old National 
Guard system. 

Recruiting has been going on for some 
time throughout the United States for a 
new National Guard to take the place of 
the citizen troops who volunteered their 
services at the beginning of the war, when 
we were sending our young men to the 
front. Now the Nation is calling for 
more young men to train for National 
defense and in a manner promote pre- 
paredness. 


Under the new law, the National Guard 
is to be a Federal organization and under 
Federal control. The War Department 
will arm and equip the men with every- 
thing that is latest and best. Officers and 
enlisted men of the regular army will be 
appointed to supervise and give instruc- 
tion in correct training. 

Another improvement under the old 
laws that governed the National Guard is 
the selection of its officers. They will not 
be elected, but appointed by virtue of 
their ability, to pass competitive exam- 
ination. 

Although recruiting has been going on 
for some time in California it is re- 
grettable to note that the success has been 
rather dilatory. California has been al- 
lotted a National Guard force of 307 
officers and 8642 men. At present a 
scarce thousand is all she can claim and 
this number makes her stand as twenty- 
sixth State in the National Guard en- 
rollment. 


San Francisco has been called upon to 


furnish twelve companies of coast artil- 
lery, four companies of infantry, one 
signal company, radio, one ambulance 
company and one field hospital unit. 
This makes in all about two thousand 
men. Besides military training the youth 
will receive the best athletic training that 
can be offered anywhere, for the Armory 
at Fourteenth and Mission has a fully 
equipped gymnasium hall, a swimming 
pool, tennis courts, a rifle range and can- 
teen. A competent instructor is on hand 
every night to direct athletic practice. 
There are pleasant club rooms over there, 
too, and a large social hall, altogether an 
enjoyable place to spend one’s spare time. 

Aside from the social and athletic pro- 
visions at the Armory there is every mod- 
ern military equipment, provided by the 
Federal Government. It is the most 
modern armory in the United States. It 
contains a five-inch rifle, a twelve-inch 
mortar, with switch lines, plotting boards 
and range finding instruments of the same 
kind as are used by the regular troops in 
the coast defense works throughout the 
country. The cost of these instruments 
alone were $200,000. 

California has the longest coast line 
in the United States to be guarded. We 
are never slow in exploiting the richness 
and beauty of the State and the loyalty 
of her native sons. We should not be 
slow to furnish the necessary number of 
Guards allotted us, as well as to help pro- 
vide for the defense of the Nation should 
we be called upon to do so. Each and 
every citizen of the Nation has learned 
what it means to be unprepared. Each 
and every citizen of San Francisco should 
know that we are a pivotal point for 
carrying on recruiting and should lend 
every aid possible to raise our quota to 
its desired number. War time enthusiasm 
in a measure has left us, but we still have 
the grand old Union to guard, we are not 
immune from future troubles and the old 
slogan “In time of peace prepare for 
war’ is not a bad thing to follow after all. 
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TO THE MISSION, SAN FRANCISCO DE SOLANO 


By Edna Poppe Cooper 


Faithful, old Mission, in Sonoma’s vale, 

Where, brooding o’er the past, thy gray walls stand. 
Here, the famed, faithful Padres left the trail; 

And thou, old landmark, last to bless our land, 
Mutely, thy visage seems to tell their tale— 

Tell it so plainly, we can understand. 


Taken, from toil, by time, thou canst but dream— 
Loyal, old relic of historic days; 
And, "though as weary as thy gray walls seem— 


With heart and soul far back in memory’s haze, 
"Though lost and lonely; still our hearts will deem 
Thee as most worthy of our highest praise. 
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Compensation of Mediocrity 


Distance and Obscurity Are Amongst Its Best Friends. 


By Weare Holbrook 


OWARDS the close of the season 
the satiated dramatic critic grows 
- weary of the triangle and its peren- 
nial possibilities. He sinks lower in the 
germ-laden plush, and his eye, undazzled, 
strays from Miss Capital A or Senior 
Italic B, to lower-case x or parenthetical 
(y)—far points indicated by the faintest 
of dotted lines. He feels like the T. B. M. 
whose taste he so loudly deplores. If the 
play be Ibsen, he longs for twenty-six 
captivating coryphees bringing gilt spears 
and a suggestion of Munsing; if the di- 
vertissement be afforded by the “Jazzo- 
line Revue,” he mourns for the bucolic 
Denman Thompson. And as | insinuated 
before, his eye wanders beyond the pale 
of the calcium, to people and parts the 
world calls minor. 

Just as the conscientious reviewer, 
holding his nose, skims through volumes 
of “‘First Poems” with the hope of finding 
some budding bard to nourish in his ‘hot- 
house, so the critic searches the tag-end 
of a dramatis personae for some un- 
hitched star for his wagon. Alas, how 
seldom these Frankenstein celebrities 
gratify their sponsors! They loom ad- 
mirably in the offing, they disport them- 
selves gracefully in shadowed corners, but 
close inspection is to them a shrivelling 
fire. Distance and obscurity are their 
best friends. 

What of the Clown in “Othello” > Was 
there ever a critic, I wonder, daring 
enough to champion the Clown? In his 
two brief appearances | can imagine him 
hopefully jabbing the audience in the ribs 
with a smutty thumb—the audience 


meanwhile as responsive as a_ tavern- 
board. What sad jests are his—quite 
subordinate to the Tragic Muse—and how 


decisively delivered! There is no escap- 
ing the point. Others may play with 
words; he plays on them. No charade- 
loving maiden aunt was ever more suble. 
In “Othello,” comedy truly starves to 
fatten tragedy, and the Clown slinks off- 
stage with the feeling of having done 
little, and that poorly. Unfortunate mum- 
mer, he has not even the satisfaction of 
appearing in the grand and bloody en- 
semble. His is not the blurred face at 
the edge of the banquet flashlight. He is 


out of the picture entirely. 


But few are so misused. Who would 
consent to be dragged down by the Great 
Law of Average, in an age when election 
to the National Geographical Society may 
be obtained for a few paltry dollars, and 
the head of the house becomes unbear- 
able after marching in the van of the 
Yaks’ annual parade? 


A certain gentleman who reviews plays 
for the public prints, was struck by the 
remarkably realistic manner in which a 
girl, unnamed upon the programme, 
played her part in a very ordinary pro- 
duction of “Julius Caesar.” She spoke 
no lines! she was merely one of the popu- 
lace. What she did was to wring her 
hands and utter a single poignant cry 
over the body of the murdered Caesar. 
The fact that she did this with just the 
right amount of expression—no more and 
no less—caught his attention, and he con- 
gratulated her after the performance. 


“Why shouldn’t I do it well?” she said. 
“Tt’s all that I have to do.” Which is the 
chant of the man who flips pancakes in 
the restaurant window, and the slogan of 
the rivet-slinger. Which is the great com- 
pensation of mediocrity. 
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By James Hanson 


OANA was she christened. Fuia, 
which meant the “Starling,” was 

she called by the Kanaka beach- 
folk. Goddess Benten was the only femi- 
nine member of the seven household 
Japanese gods and the personification of 
ideal womanhood, so “Benten” she be- 
came to the yellow fishermen. But she 
was secretly proud of the title and per- 
mitted the crews of deep-sea ships to 
know her as “The Siren of Vailele.” For 
she was one who tore men’s _ hearts 
asunder, and successfully combatted all 
attempts to tame her vivacity. 

To the superficial observer her age 
might have been measured at sixteen 
years in white man’s reckoning; but 
Frisco Bill, who conducted the Inn of All 
Nations on the cliff, knew that she was 
twenty-one last Palolo Day. 

Her symmetrical body, soft of contour, 
descended from her mother, a Polynesian 
Diana, of a lineage compounded of one- 
half Samoan, one-fourth Hawaiian, and 
one-fourth Marquesan. From this same 
source came Moana’s eyes, luminous, and 
brown as sepia, her rippling tresses, her 
lustrous skin, which had more the seem- 
ing of a bronze mist about her than a 
skin, and her chiseled breasts that adver- 
tised a child matured. 

Her father was the vagrant Olaf 
Jensen, now a decade dead from a Ma- 
lay’s kris, who came to the Vailele guided 
by compass and stars as the master and 
owner of the leaky square-rigged Jack 
O’ Lantern. From him she inherited de- 
ceit, grace of a cat, and all the coquetry 
of a Spanish senorita. She was unlike 
true Polynesian damsels, albeit she was 
devoid of fault for her doings, for it is 
written in the great history book of the 
South Seas that the blood of white and 


brown can not assimilate. 


She lay, at the moment of the sun’s 
setting, in the lee of a floriferous cliff, her 
brown toes wiggling contentedly in the 
satiny grass. From afar came the melan- 
choly murmur of the coral reefs to her 
ears. Her gaze was sent below to the 
colorful panorama of the still lagoon 
where the heterogeneous craft were at 
anchor. 

The sight of these mongrel boats and 
their motley crews thrilled Moana to the 
depths of her being. It spelled excite- 
ment. For she knew that, on the eve 
before departure, there would be an ex- 
cess of drinking and dancing at the Inn of 
All Nations where she reigned queen and 
repaid Frisco Bill for his guardianship by 
attending on his customers. She per- 
mitted an infinitismal smile of expectancy 
to play on her lips as she discerned the 
chief boats of the rival fleets—one a 
Latin-rigged spacious banco, the property 
of Matsuoka, the wily Japanese; and the 
other, a lengthy cutter with a five-fathom 
mast, once the mate’s pride of a whale- 
scow, now owned by Manuel, the swarthy 
Portuguese. 

While she contemplated and pondered 
she became aware of a passing shadow. 
It was the lean figure of the Yankee, 
Jackson, he with the pointed beard, the 
owner of the grand sloop that hailed from 
Portland, which came in search of pearls 
from the sea. Moana was also conscious 
of the mere glance which he bestowed on 
her, at which she became instantly piqued 
and stamped her foot impulsively at his 
receding form, her head flung back in 
hauteur. He alone had she been unable 
to win to her by contrivance and cun- 
ning. But admirers she had in plenty 
among the rum-drinking low-society of 
her equal in the drinking hall—more than 
she could enumerate, with Frisco Bill’s 
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verbal teachings, on the fingers of both 
hands. 


Before the hour of eight the Inn of All 
Nations radiated light and good cheer. 
And Frisco Bill, limping because of sea- 
urchin poisoning, welcomed personally the 
barbaric human clamor, hailing beach- 
comber and renegade as brother, knowing 
that they came with silver aplenty. 


From the doorway Moana watched 
them come to their Mecca. Manuel came, 
likewise Matsuoka to pay her homage. It 
was Manuel who lavished on her a rhine- 
stone comb, such as the Parisian-gowned 
Caucasian ladies at Honolulu adorned 
their locks, a rope of beads, imitative of 
Neapolitan coral, and an Inuit, a bulgy- 
eyed Aleutian idol, once the property of 
Eskimo Ned, the Arctic whaler. So 
Matsuaka. An inro, which was a seal- 
box containing perfume, a koro, or in- 
cense burner, such as his geisha-girl sister 
wore, and a Formosan camphorwood box 
completed his array of gifts which he, 
like Manuel, laid at her feet. 

It was a night of drinking and dancing. 
And Moana danced the siva-siva, or the 
muscle exhibition of the like that was 
against the law. 

Of covering she had but little. 
About her waist she wore a girdle of 
stained sea grass. Her jet tresses, 
crowned with a wreath of mountain- 
flowers, and freshly anointed with cocoa- 
nut oil, shone like a black opal. Fan- 
wise, over her left ear, was the wing of 
the gaudy-hued sargas bird. The ula, a 
lei made from the claret colored berries 
of the Eugenia shrub, hung from her 
neck. 

For Moana it was infinitude! She 
sensed the eyes of Matsuoka compress to 
oblique cavities and his Mongolian nos- 
trils palpitate menacingly as she danced 
before the Portuguese with a suggestive- 
ness of motion. But when she skilfully 
eluded the grasp of Manuel, unsteady 
from squareface gin, and sought refuge 
in the arms of Matsuoka, she was in- 
wardly pleased to see the lust for battle 
arise within the rivals. It was such fun, 
she thought, to tantalize these two. Once 
when she failed to slip from Manuel's 
clasp, he pressed his malformed lips to her 
ear. 


“Tonight the Starling shall be mine >” 
he pleaded, drunk from Frisco Bill’s ex- 
otic liquors, and maddened from his love 
for her. 


“Not till you have proven your worth,” 
she flashed mischievously. 


“Then let any test be named!” came 
Manuel’s urge impulsively, with a ma- 
licious glance at the Japanese, who, with 
a sutble movement, glided up to them. 

“Long have I felt a liking for my 
goddess Benten,”’ Matsuoka interrupted 
sibilantly, courtesying and bowing the 
while. “For many days has it been my 
wish that she wear the butterfly gowns 
of the geisha-girl, and to play the biwa 
(balloon guitar) in the humble domicile 
of her slave in far off Nippon where the 
flowing wistaria and cherry blossoms 
adorn the door.” 

“IT promise this,” laughed Moana: “He 
who, in a fortnight’s time, brings from 
the mullet schools, beyond the reefs, the 
most fish shall have the hand of Moana.” 

She had that moment intensified a 
thousandfold the enmity which had for 
years existed among the fisher-folk. Long 
had it been an unwritten law that the first 
on the fishing grounds held the sole right 
of possession. He whose fleet first 
dropped anchor there would receive 
bounteous compensation; while he whose 
fleet was slow of sailing possessed nothing. 

Manuel hoisted his drink aloft toward 
the cobweb ceiling and swore by all the 
gods of his Latin ancestors to be the first 
to sail his cutter over the fishing banks. 
He offered an equal division of profits to 
his crew as an inducement to help him 
gain his desire. 

Matsuoka, not to be bested, smiled an 
utter leer and swore by Emmao, the 
Master of Hell, to bring back more than 
double the amount brought by Manuel 
and promised three-quarters of his catch 
to his crew. 

At dawn they started. Their haste was 
frantic. Hundreds of half-naked sea- 


devils swarmed over the slippery decks. 
Surly growls and an occasional challenge 
to fight came from some of them as they 
assembled their nets of alona cord. No 
hauling chantys were voiced with the 
clatter of rusty anchor chains. Gray 
steersmen were at their places in readi- 
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ness. Mainsails were hoisted and made 
fast, booms jerked ominously in the rising 
wind, jibs and foresails were unfurled, 
lines bent around their pins, and, at the 
freshening of the breeze to a five-knot 
blow, the fleets—battered sampans, single 
and double outrigger canoes, Venetian- 
rigged bancos, punt and cutter—started 
from their moorings amid the lusty yells 
and raucous shouts of the sun-browned, 
beach-combing seamen, and headed for 
the fishing-reefs. 


How it would have ended no one could 
tell. A yell of terror came from a throat, 
and the crunch of. wood proclaimed the 
crushing of one of Matsuoka’s boats 
under the keel of Manuel’s cutter, while 
its occupants floundered in the shark- 
infested water. Shark-toothed knives were 
brought to play; and boat-hooks became 
weapons of war. War it was each fishing 
season; but rivalry and competition in the 
past were none such as this white-heat 
passion for fight which now broke out. 
Moana was forgotten in the ensuing 
battle, for dollars, and of traditional 


hatred. 


Its chief factors sought and found each 


other—Manuel and Matsuoka. They 
clashed! The Portuguese whipped blow 
after blow to his adversary’s face; while 
slowly, but surely, the arms of the other 
found Manuel’s neck in a grip that would 
cause strangulation. 

Into the net of alona cord they rolled, 
each struggling for the fatal grip. Gradu- 
ally the net enmeshed them like a spider’s 
web from whose folds there was no ex- 
tradition. In the massive arms of the 
Portuguese lay the saffron-hued Japa- 
nese whose lips were parted, teeth ex- 
posed, in sardonic humor while he 
clutched the throat of his enemy. At the 
capsizing of the cutter they sank, slowly, 
twisting, sinking, down through the kelp 
forests, escorted by a cortege of blue- 
white scavengers of the deep. 

At the moment that their bodies found 
a berth in the polyp beds a shadow passed 
over them. The shadow came from the 
grand sloon that hailed from Portland, 
which came in search of pearls from the 
sea. On her after deck, in the shade of 
a striped awning lay the Siren of Vailele, 
and her arm was extended upward while 
her soft fingers gently stroked the pointed 
beard of the lean Yankee, Jackson. 


ON A SOUTH SEA ISLAND 


By Jo Hartman. 


Ah, maiden, all the witchery of your race 

Is mirrored in your dusky, languorous eyes 
Whose dark-fringed lids would veil their paradise; 
Your gleaming hair, blown wild about your face, 
Makes fire my blood. To break your spell, I pace 
The winding shore beneath blue, tropic skies, 
Where sunsets flame like poppies—yet you rise 
And blur my vision with your elfin grace. 


For I am wed to yonder despot shrew 

They call Good Form (who subserves love to taste) 
And, see, she points just thusly, girl, at you, 

With scornful finger, mien aloof and chaste. 


No Lotus’ eater I. 


I count the cost— 


One kiss upon your mouth and I were lost! 


OU must take your wife out of that 

flat! She must go to the country 

and live twenty-four hours out of 

twenty-four, in the fresh air! Under- 

stand? As her physician, | won't answer 

for her life if you don’t. Now go, and 
make your preparations immediately!” 

Outside the doctor’s office, in spacious 
corridor of a large office building in a 
western metropolis, Jo Rankin stood in a 
daze, and in a daze rubbed the toe of his 
polished boot over and over an imaginary 
spot on the tiled floor. 

The elevators shot up and down re- 
peatedly, when after some minutes Jo 
heaving a heavy sigh, shook himself as 
though awaking from a_ troublesome 
dream, then took the next car down. 

In the lower corridor, he walked me- 
chanically toward the cigar stand, pur- 
chased a cigar, lit it, and amid a cloud of 
smoke again pondered the question the 
doctor had shot at him: 

“Understand >” 

He had been afraid to think, but as the 
weeks passed and Jane’s cold developed 
into a hacking cough, and he saw her 
grow thinner and weaker day by day, try- 
ing in vain to hide her real feelings from 
him, his heart had ached until at last the 
doctor had point-blank told him the 
danger of her trouble. 

They had been married only a couple 
of years, and in that time she had been 


Bought--One 
Sandlot 


By Rae MacKenney 


such a helpmate; had made it possible in 
his better and more sane way of living 
than he had indulged in, in his bachelor 
days, to put the best of himself into his 
business career, till, his employers recog- 
nizing this, had promoted him several 
times. He now stood in direct line for 
another promotion and was concentrating 
every spare moment upon further study 
for the firm’s welfare. It-was Jane who 
had made it possible, too, for him to save 
from his salary which, when he had no 
one but himself to think of, he had not 
saved a penny. She was thrifty, yes, but 
never niggardly, never begrudging or 
stingy, but just reasonable about the man- 
agement of finance and how she did made 
one dollar go where he would have taken 
two, he never quite understood. He could 
indeed, have taken lessons from his wife 
in finance. 

And now, she must be sent away from 
him; and for how long, it would be im- 
possible to say. Perhaps she would come 
back the same dear healthy Jane he had 
married, and perhaps—but here he could 
not think any more, he must be up and 
doing. He must tell her, break the news 
to her, that according to the doctor it was 
the only way—the only chance! He 
could select a resort in the mountains and 
make all arrangements at once. After 
that, he would be like a big, helpless boy. 
What would he do with that flat while she 
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was gone? He simply could not bear to 
think of staying there! He had no sister 
—no mother—neither did Jane, to ask to 
come. and keep house for him, and the 
extra cost of a housekeeper was out of 
the question. 

That night he told her, while he sat on 
the arm of her chair after dinner. Her 
head rested against him, and she could 
not see his face, for which he was thank- 
ful. 

“But dear, I refuse to go away, be- 
cause going away—away from you, 
wouldn’t help me, even if the doctor does 
say so. Now, I'll tell you a little idea that 
popped into my head, while you were 
speaking. My plan is this: We will buy, 
on time, a sand lot, out there in that 
newly laid-out tract between Richmond 
and the ocean. Now, wait, dear, let me 
have the floor,” for here she read dis- 
approval in Jo’s face at once, “we will 
sub-rent this flat with our furniture in it, 
and that will net a few dollars over the 
regular rent which can be applied to the 
payments on the lot. And for a house— 
now please don’t laugh, but I’ve always 
had a sneaking longing to have a car- 
house.” 

“A car-house? Jane, dear, you mean 
like a few years before the big fire, when 
the street car company changed from 
cable to electric and sold the old cars for 
a song, to those people who put them way 
out of the city limits and started a little 
colony of their own >” 

Jane nodded enthusiastically for just 
then she was taken with a fit of coughing 
and she could not speak. Finally: 

“Yes, that’s the idea, Jo. We could 
divide it, the car, I mean, making a 
kitchenette and one big room in which we 
would sleep, which with all its windows 
thrown open, would be like a sleeping 
porch, and out there so near the ocean we 
would have the ozone and the west winds 
and the sunshine and all that would make 
me as well as going to some resort.” 

The more they thought and talked it 
over, the more it appealed to them and 
half the night through they were schem- 
ing and planning—building a little porch 
off the kitchenette to eat on, fertilizing 
the sandy soil and raising vegetables and 


the garden would keep Jane out of doors. 


With no household duties to keep her in, 
she could garden and lie on the hot sand 
and let the sun and Nature bring her back 
to normal. And as Jane’s thrifty mind 
expressed it, instead of spending their 
savings and more, perhaps, going in debt 
to send her away, they would be accom- 
plishing something by paying on time for 
the lot, even if it were only a sand lot. 

The next day, being Saturday, they 
went out in the afternoon, and leaving the 
Municipal car B at the turning place from 
which they could see the lots laid out 
some blocks further on, they struck out 
over the new-made gravel walk. One or 
two lots only did not have signs on indi- 
cating they were for sale, so after picking 
out the location where they thought no 
one would be likely to buy very soon, and 
from where they commanded a good view 
of the rolling sand hills and the blue 
waters of the Pacific beyond, they hunted 
up the agent, and early the next week the 
lot was selected, and the first payment 
made. It was an easy matter and a cheap 
matter, too, to buy an abandoned old 
cable car from the company, where they 
still had a few standing in the caryard 
rotting away, and were glad enough to 
get a few dollars for one. The car-house 
craze of a few years back had died down 
long before they had been sold. Picking 
out one in which the windows were all 
intact, and the inside in good condition 
they had it taken on an auto truck to 
their sand lot. 


To Jane, it was like fixing up a doll’s 
house and in less than a week they were 
in it, only bringing ‘such things from their 
flat as were actually needed for light but 
substantial housekeeping. On the long 
seats which ran the full length of the car, 
they had mattresses put in that portion 
which was the sitting room, and a drop 
extension, or rather, had it made on the 
order of a sanitary couch, so as to let it 
down during the day, and raise it and 
thus widen it for sleeping purposes. Each 
window was screened and dainty white 
simple curtains hung, until it looked like 
a white sun-parlor, 

The kitchenette was a delight and with 
the added porch screened in on two sides, 
they soon had as quaint and interesting a 
little dining room as needed. Their flat 


BOUGHT—ONE SANDLOT 


was soon rented, so with that burden off 
their minds, they settled down on the sand 
lot in the car-house home, with perfect 


peace. 
Of course, Jane, for a time, was keep- 
ing up on excitement, but whenever she 
felt weak she took the big wicker reclin- 
ing chair that Jo had surprised her with 
a day or two after moving in the little 
home, and puting it out doors in the hot 
sun, where the gentle breeze off the 
Pacific blew into her face, she would lie 
down and with her tired little head pil- 
lowed on her arm watch the breakers one 
after another chase each other, break 
loose and spread out in fantastic white 
designs over the broad sandy beach. 
How she loved it all, and what wouldn't 
she give to stay right there and prove to 
that doctor that all the springs and re- 
sorts in the world couldn’t do for her 
what that dear old Pacific with its 
breezes laden with ozone could do! 


“We will lay out the garden plans to- 
morrow, dear, if you feel able, and if not, 
you can lie right there and boss me. 
What do you say to a hedge of sweet-peas 
—all three sides of the lot we can have a 
blooming mass of brilliant color?” Sweet- 
peas had always been Jo’s favorite flower, 
so Jane wouldn’t have suggested any- 
thing else for worlds, no matter if she did 
not agree with him, but as it happened, 
she did. 

“Jolly!” she exclaimed, “and Jo, this 
little patch right in the shelter of our 
porch doorway, I will not have fertilized, 
but keep it sandy as it is, for sometimes, 
when the sun is extra warm, it is lovely 
to lie on the hot sand, and I know it will 
do me good. The rest of the space we 
will have fertilizer spread over, and the 
soil made ready to receive seed, for each 
day, I will plant a row of some flower or 
other, beside the garden truck. Oh, you 
just wait and see what this place looks 
like by early spring!” 

And when April came, April with its 
sunshine and showers, Jane was already 
decidedly better. A faint color had begun 
to creep into her pale cheeks, and she 
sang about the place from early morning 
until late at night, and was, as Jo said, 
bubbling over with sweet happiness and 
increasing health. A few short months 


in the garden had worked wonders for 
her. 

Standing one morning, after she had 
waved her usual good-bye to Jo before 
he turned the corner to board the down- 
town car, she puzzled for a time, over a 
huge basket of cut flowers, spring flowers, 
beautiful tulips, daffodils, narcissus, cro- 
cusses and violets, lying there, looking up 
at her as though to ask her what she 
intended to do with them now that she 
had them. 

“You dainty beautiful things!” she 
murmured, as she lovingly sorted and ar- 
ranged them, “I must think of a way to 
have you give pleasure to others as well 
as myself. I wonder—” and she fell to 
thinking hard while she worked, when 
suddenly, after they were all arranged 
she went in and put on her wraps and 
took the basket and walked slowly toward 
the car line. She was better, yes, but 
excitement and pleasure left her then 
slightly trembling with anticipation. 


After dinner that night, before they 
rose from the table, though she looked 
and was tired, her cheeks were flushed 


with untold news. 

“Jo, what do you think I did today? 
Make a guess!” 

Jo made several, but he was not a good 
guesser, and slightly impatient, perhaps, 
for he was waiting a chance to tell a bit 
of news himself, but seeing her surpressed 
excitement, he knew something was up. 

“Well, what did you do? Go ahead 
and ‘fess up.” 

Laying something that glittered on the 
table cloth beside him, she cried, all 
bubbling with excitement: 

earned that!” 

“Jane!” and Jo sprang from the table 
as he picked up a gold piece. “Great 
heavens, Jane, don’t tell me, oh, don’t 
tell me you have been deceiving me—and 
working?” 

Jane, for a moment mistaking his 
anxiety, nodded her little head gleefully 
up and down: 

~“Huh huh, I earned it, Jo, selling my 
flowers!” 

“Jane! How? Where? Not—My 
God, not on the street corners 2” 

“Jo, you big ninny, of course not! I 
suddenly got the idea that they must be 
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put to use, and I had such an abundance 
of beautiful spring beauties this morning, 
which must be cut for the benefit of the 
bushes, it dawned on me to sell them. You 
know, all the hotel dining rooms have 
table flowers, and although I suppose they 
buy from florists, I sa“ no reason, that if 
they saw mine, and | explained I could 
bring them each morning fresh from my 
garden, with the dew still on them, why 
they would not buy from me. I have 
already three hotels to supply and to- 
morrow, I will go to several others, but I 
did not want to overdo the first day, for 
oh, I was so excited! As I came home on 
the car, and we passed the Children’s 
Hospital, it dawned on me to take what I 
had left there, and see if I could not ask 
to donate some to them every day, or as 
many times a week as they wished. They 
were delighted, of course, so what I had 
left they distributed about the sick rooms. 
It’s all right, Jo, isn’t it? You're not 
angry>” and Jane put her loving arms 
around his neck drawing his head down 
to hers. 

“Honey-bunch, anything that little 
head of yours concocts seems to be all 


wonder! At this rate, with the glad 
tidings I have to tell you about my pro- 
motion, which I owe to you, in a way, my 
little helpmate, we will soon have the 
sand lot paid for and be able to build a 
real house here instead of a car house.” 

“Nope,” and Jane shook her pretty 
head, “no house would ever be as real to 
me as this, and no place could possibly 
ever be so dear, for here I was given back 
health, and, well, health brings wealth, | 
fancy, for are we not wealthy in having 
each other?” 

In mid-summer when Jane’s cough was 
entirely gone, and she was the picture of 
robust health, Jo said, apropos of nothing, 
one evening as they stood in the garden 
and watched the sun sink into the Pacific 
like a great golden ball—a promise of a 
bright future: 

“What say, dear, if Sunday, we invite 
the good doctor out to dinner? [| want 
him to see you and see this place, for 
although I have paid the bill, I have never 
told him that you did not go away, have 
just let him infer that you did. And won’t 
he be surprised >” 

So it happened that Sunday, when the 


we 
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right, any time, any place! You are a 


THE CHRISTMAS STAR 
By Torrey Connor. 


Shepherds listened to the wondrous story | 
Of the Christ Child in the manger laid; : 
As above them shone the Star of Glory, 
Shepherds listened to the wondrous story. 
Bowed were sunny heads, and _ heads 
grown hoary. 

While they hid their faces, sore afraid. 
Shepherds listened to the wondrous story 
Of the Christ Child in the manger laid. 


Brightly shines the Star adown the ages, | 
And the blessed story still is told— { 
Pictured, rhymed, and prosed on 

Christmas. pages. 
Brightly shines the Star adown the ages; 
By its light the soul a warfare wages 
With black doubt, and terrors manifold. 
Brightly shines the Star adown the ages. 
And the blessed story still is told. 
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AUL DELERGE was in high spirits 
IP on leaving his friend Versalle. In 
the omnibus, on his way home, 
some inquietude was mixed with his en- 
thusiasm. Nevertheless he entered in 


triumph, the small residence where he 
lived in the Boulevard Raspail. 


“Where is madame?” he inquired of 
the servant who was sweeping the en- 
trance. 


Madame was in the atelier, and there 
Paul hurried. The atelier was a large 
apartment carefully swept and kept in 
perfect order. Henriette was seated near 
a bust of her aged uncle, the piece of 
sculpture being a recent work of her hus- 
band Delerge. She had been embroider- 
ing something in white upon a greenish 
material and rose to receive her spouse. 
Being taller than he, it was necessary for 
her to stoop in offering her cheek, some- 
what coldly, while he embraced her with 
unmistakable symptoms of pleasure. 

“Victory! It has arrived! I have re- 
ceived an important order for a bust! 
Five thousand francs. What do you think 
of that>” he cried. 

Slender, blonde and elegant, his hurry 
and excitement made him short of breath. 
Henriette, dark, strong, handsome, and 
unaffected in manner presented a perfect 
calm. The contrast between the pair was 
striking. 

“Five thousand francs?” she said with 
an expression of incredulity. “I want to 


Preserving 


Her Dignity 


From the French of 
FREDERIC BOUTET. 


be shown! It is to be the bust of 
whom >” 

“Naturally you doubt—because once 
or twice I have had hopes that have not 
been realized. But this time it is all 
right. I commence work on the bust after 
tomorrow.” 

“It is the bust of whom >” she repeated. 

“It’s all right. It is for my friend 
Versalle.” 

“Versalle has ordered you to make a 
bust of him >?” 

“‘No, not. quite that. I met him a short 
time ago in the Gallery Hersent. He told 
me he was just about to write me. You 
know he has a great admiration for my 
work. It is indeed comforting—It con- - 
soles one for others’ doubts. To be brief, 
he commissioned me to make the bust of 
a person who accompanied him.” 

“What person >?” 

“Oh! a very fine person. A young 
artiste. She plays.in the revues and the 
music halls. She calls herself Eva Ozier. 
Versalle adores her, and between you and 
me, I am sure that he intends to marry 
her. She is very fine—with a perfect 
complexion. She wishes her bust to be 
sculptured, and my brave friend Versalle 
has thought of me. He himself has fixed 
the price. He is rich and never stingy. 
When I protested at the price he fixed, 
he cried: “Tut-tut! you joke! Too dear 
—five thousand francs for a chef-d’oeuvre 
by Paul Delerge!’ So after tomorrow 
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Madamoiselle Ozier will be here—” 

“Not if I have anything to say about 
it,” interrupted Henriette, fixing on him a 
look which he well knew was the avant- 
courier of the kind of scene he was fa- 
miliar with. She continued in a brusque 
voice: 


“I do not wish my husband to receive 
those chickens—yes, those chickens—in 
your atelier—and that you will be locked 
up with them under pretense of making 
their busts. I shall not permit you to 
make me ridiculous—you understand!” 

The agitated sculptor extended his arms 
towards the ceiling and shook his closed 
fists. 

“There you go! It is my first real 
chance, and you wish to deprive me of it. 
That bust I know could not fail to be 
placed in the Salon. It would be a sensa- 
tion. Eva Ozier is beautiful. She would 
inspire me to accomplish an_ artistic 
triumph—yes, a chef-d’oeuvre! And you 
prevent me. It is insanity. I do not de- 
sire to spend all my life modeling infants 
of eight years, or graybeards of the 
family, like I have been doing in the four 
years we have been married. You know 
that I was some sculptor when you es- 
poused me. There is no need of jealousy 
on that point!” 

“IT am not jealous—but I defend my 
dignity as a wife—that’s all!” cried Hen- 
riette, with vehemence. 


“And I also—and it is for that I wish 
to earn money. You are rich and | am 
without a copper. It is contemptible of 
me to live, tied to your apron strings— 
according to the delightful words of your 
parents—no—no—you need not protest! 
I know very well what they say of me!” 

Then there was temporary silence, 
while the two inwardly measured their 
troubles. He thought of the unjustifiable 
jealousy of Henriette, of the dull life which 
she imposed on him, of her economies 
that he considered sordid, of her rigidity 
which he thought ridiculous, of her tyran- 
nical pose especially, which was never 
changed. 

She on the other hand thought of his 
excessive vanity, his fits of puerile anger, 
his indolence, his foolish fancies, his pro- 
digalities and the disloyalties to her, she 
believed he wished to commit with all the 
women he knew. The thought also came 
to her of their betrothal which her parents 
had so bitterly opposed; when he, Paul 
Delarge, an artist without a _ penny, 
aspired to the hand of their daughter, and 
became changed from a congenial friend 
to an enemy abhorred. 

Paul was first to renew the conversa- 
tion. He harped on the present oppor- 
tunity to score success of which she 
wished to deprive him—a success assured 
and five thousand francs in sight. She 

(Continued on Page 72) 


AT WILD GOOSE CRY 
By Oscar H. Roesner 


I see their V’s against the moon, 
Their wings slow beating by, 
And all my youth comes back to me 

When sounds the wild goose cry. 


Again the tules stretch afar, 
Each butte rears high its head, 
And swiftly troop across the years, 


The dreams I thought long dead. 


Ah, when I hear that lone far cry 
Sweep down with winter’s cold, 

At once my world is warm again 
With hope and rose and gold! 


Cultivate Your Own Farm 


Many Serious City Problems Are Thereby Avoided. 


Advantages Offered to Settlers on the James Ranch Irrigated Bottom Lands. 


By Allen R. Hardwich 


E have reached the period, in the 
W United States, where economic 
conditions begin to force a move- 
ment of the surplus population of the 
cities back to the farms. Wise in his gen- 
eration is the wage-earner who takes heed 
of the signs of the times, and provides 
against the possibilities of unemployment 
and the bread-line, that henceforth may 
grow more pronounced. 

No less an authority than Abraham 
Lincoln said that the fine art of the future 
would be the making of a comfortable 
living from a small piece of land. 

That empire builder of the great north- 
west, James J. Hill, devoted much of the 
last decade of his useful life to the en- 
couragement of agriculture in America. 
It was Hill who declared that “land with- 
out people is a wilderness, and people 
without land are a mob.” Hill foresaw 
that if the cities of America continued 
to grow faster than the farms, city life 
would become too costly for the average 
wage-earner. There would not be sufh- 
cient agricultural producers and too many 
of the non-productive city dwellers. Such 
a condition would lead to more frequent 
periods of unemployment, and social un- 
rest would grow dangerous. Hill’s pre- 
dictions are being fulfilled much sooner 
than he had expected. The suspension of 
active building operations in the large 
cities has caused such increases of city 
rents that unlucky tenants are at the 
mercy of unscrupulous rent profiteers. The 
cost of fuel to the city consumer is out of 
proportion to his wages, ostensibly high, 
but insufficient when measured in the ar- 
ticles necessary to his existence. Many 
wage-earners now regard themselves as 
worse off than ever. Only a return of 
the proper proportion of people to the 
farms, to establish a correct ratio of city 


population to agricultural population, will 
enable us to avoid serious economic 
troubles, and insure American prosperity, 
with its high national standard of living. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who did a great 
deal to stimulate public interest in the po- 
tential productiveness of our great west, 
declared the purchase of irrigated land 
to be the best plan for a man of small 
means to make himself independent. 
Quoting the exact words of the great 
President, so near to the hearts of his 
countrymen: 

“The results are simply astounding to 
those unfamiliar with the great subject 
of irrigation, and | believe that the hap- 
piest man in these days is the one with his 
little farm. He has his close neighbors, 
his telephone, good roads, schools and 
churches; in fact, all the comforts and 
conveniences of life that come with the 
prosperous and closely knit community.” 

In California, the opportunities for the 
small farmer are most attractive. The 
climate is unequalled and_ productive 
land under irrigation can be bought at 
moderate prices. The great holdings of 
the pioneer land barons are being sub- 
divided, and those old landholders were 
wise in their generation. The new settler 
of modest means no longer faces the pri- 
vations of the pioneer frontiersmen, who 
literally carved their homes out of the 
primal forest and waged a long contest 
with nature.” The primal forest and the 
waterless desert have passed. The settler 
on a properly subdivided tract in Cali- 
fornia today finds at hand all that is re- 
quired to establish a home in the true 
sense of the term. Irrigation systems have 
made him independent of the weather; 
good roads bring his products close to 
ample markets; electricity serves him 
faithfully in many important ways, and 
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school-houses and the theatres contribute 
to the education and the pleasures of his 
family. The telephone prevents the so- 
cial isolation, which made farming life 
so unattractive in former years and drove 
the best types of young men and women 
into the large cities. 


It would be difficult to find better op- 
portunities for investment on a large or 
small scale of farming than in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California, with its 
productive area 225 miles long by 60 
miles wide, and lying between the Sierra 
Nevada mountains on the east, and the 
Coast range and Pacific ocean on the 
west. The great valley is therefore ad- 
mirably suited to irrigation, having the 
advantages of two vast watersheds, while 
the comparative proximity of the Pacific 
ocean insures immunity from long in- 
jurious droughts and ‘intolerable summer 
heat. A breeze prevails almost constantly 
and the nights are always cool and com- 
fortable. Outdoor life is delightful and 
the equable temperature permits of two 
crops a year for agriculturists. Vegetable 
gardens can flourish both in winter and 
summer. 


Very interesting data relative to cli- 
matic and other conditions in the San 
Joaquin Valley have been furnished re- 
cently by Agricultural Engineer Geo. W. 
Shaw, chief appraiser of the Federal Land 
Bank at Berkeley, who was called to ex- 
amine the James ranch—part of the ex- 
tensive landed interests of the late* Jef- 
ferson Gilmore James, a well-known Cali- 
fornia capitalist, who left a great estate. 
The James ranch in Fresno County, which 
is the heart of the San Joaquin Valley, 
embraced 72,000 acres, and the rich bot- 


tom lands are now being disposed of in 


20, 40 and 80 acre tracts. 


Engineer Shaw in his survey of the 
James ranch, states that the valley rains 
begin about September and end in May. 
According to the United States Weather 
Bureau, the mean rainfall is 10.04 inches 
per year. The absolute maximum rain- 
fall is 21.2 inches and the absolute mini- 
mum rainfall in the driest year 4.8 
inches. 


The average or mean temperature at 


Fresno, the center of the valley, is 63.2 
degrees Fahrenheit. During July and 
August the mid-day temperature is high, 
but 90 degrees at Fresno does not seem 
so oppressive as 80 in the humid States 
of the Great Lakes region. 


The bottom lands of the James ranch 
have admirable boulevard connections 
with Fresno, a city of 40,000 inhabitants. 
San Francisco is but seven hours distant 
and Los Angeles twelve hours. Each of 
those large cities affords a market of 
1,000,000 people. Auto trucks can make 
three round trips daily from the James 
ranch to Fresno. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad passes through the ranch and 
there are two trains each way daily. The 
Western Pacific and Tide Water Southern 
Railways are extending their lines through 
the valley. The State highway system, 
including its many branches, furnishes 
wonderful trucking facilities for fruits and 
vegetables as well as other crops. Pro- 
duce loaded up to midnight at any valley 
shipping station will arrive early the next 
morning in either San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. Through refrigeration trains to 
eastern points leave the valley every 
night during the fruit, early vegetable 
and melon seasons. 


The rich bottom lands of the James 
ranch, now being sold in small farms, 
are described by Engineer Shaw as a 
“silty clay loam,” very favorable to the 
growth of alfalfa and highly suitable for 
dairyiag purposes and hog raising. Al- 
falfa grown on this soil can stand pastur- 
ing for years. The best proof of the 
merits of the James ranch for dairying 
and hog raising is that before the land 
was ready to be formally placed on the 


market, dairymen in the neighborhood 
bought $750,000 worth of the land. 


Engineer Shaw’s examination showed 
that the soil will also produce corn, wheat, 
barley, sugar beets, oats, beans, grapes, 
figs, prunes, peaches, plums apricots, 
olives, cherries and berries—in fact most 
of the crops and fruits produced on rich 
bottom lands in the San Joaquin Valley. 
What that means may be gathered from 
the fact that in 1919 the value of the 
crops grown in Fresno County was over 
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$114,000,000. This year’s expectation 
is much greater. Many farmers in the 
district carry a heavy side line of poultry 
and find it very profitable. Turkey rais- 
ing is wonderfully successful. The San 
Joaquin Valley furnishes the turkeys for 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

San Joaquin Valley farmers have ex- 
cellent pasturage from eight to ten months 
each year. The valley produces an enor- 
mous tonnage of grain and corn for 
finishing hogs, and two litters a year are 
profitably raised. 

The great question of water supply is 
answered satisfactorily on the James 
ranch. In addition to the natural supply 
from Kings River, the district has thirty- 
five artesian wells, ranging in depth from 
800 to 1,100 feet and equipped with 
modern electrically worked pumps. There 
is no better irrigation svstem in California. 
It furnishes one of the reasons why in 


one brief year two national banks have 
been established on the James ranch, a 
$50,000 high school and an $18,000 
grammar school built, and a $50,000 
dairy products building erected, to say 
nothing of hundreds of stores and homes. 
Free auto stages carry children daily to 
and from school. Every safeguard has 
been thrown around this land investment 
project. It is such projects than can 
solve the serious problem of overswollen 
cities and the disarrangement of the eco- 
nomic balance, with consequent danger 
to the national harmony and progress. 
Prosperity follows the plow. It was An- 
drew Carnegie who said: ‘More large 
fortunes are made from the advance of 
real estate than all other sources com- 
bined.” 

The Tames ranch settlers are all making 
good. and the price of their farms will 
advance $25 an acre after January next. 


AT MYRTLEDALE, CALISTOGA 


By Henrietta C. Penny. 


I lift mine eyes unto the tree-clad hills, 
The green clad hills, from which help comes to me 
In thoughts of bird, and butterfly and bee, 
In thoughts of sparkling valley-seeking rills, 
In thoughts of squirrel, rabbit, fox and deer, 
Which safe from man live in these tangled ways; 
In thoughts of humble homes where toil-full days 
Bring shelter, food and fire, and winter cheer; 
Where Fig and Vine give shade from summer's heat, 
And Pine and Fir protect from winter’s cold, 
In thoughts of way-side school-house, gray and old, 
Where sturdy children the young teacher meet. 
Such are the thoughts that, for my help, arise, 
When to the green-clad hills, I lift mine eyes. 


— 


Only A Squaw Man 


Kind Feelings Lodge in Many Unlikely Places. 


By Chas. W. McCabe 


wheel of industry in motion. Al- 

most to a man her inhabitants had 
thrown off their coats and were busily 
engaged in sluicing the gold-bearing accu- 
mulations lying at the black-mouth pits. 
It was early in June and the sun’s rays for 
such northerly latitude shown warm, and 
the men in the gulches were as enthu- 
siastic over the bright days, as school 
boys are over a week’s vacation. It was 
at the beginning of one of these pleasant 
days that occurred an incident unique in 
the history of the camp. A small sail 
boat was seen coming up the river. 
Hungry for news from the outside world, 
the miners gathered on the shore to wel- 
come the strangers; it was then discov- 
ered that the occupants of the boat were 
Chinese—that is to say, a Chinaman, a 
Chinese woman, and their little daughter, 
a child about three years. of age. 


The arrival of this human cargo caused 
much dissatisfaction and considerable ex- 
citing comments among the miners. A 
council was held on the spot, and it was 
decided that no descendants of Confucius 
would be allowed in the camp; “For,” 
said Buck Higgins, an old timer, recently 
arrived from Forty Mile, “they’r too 
derned sneakin’, and they ain’t no white 
man as can be reconciled to their ways; 
furthermore,” he said, with gestured em- 
phasis, “if we let one come into the camp, 
the mines would be full of them in less 
than a year.” 


However, the Mongol trio were hungry 
and without food. They were taken to a 
cabin and given a warm meal. Generous 
donations of edibles from various sources 
were collected and given them for future 
sustenance, and they were then told to 
“move on,” and by way of friendly ad- 
vice, the name of St. Michael was 
mentioned as a place more likely to be 
congenial to their health. 


Wing Lee, the husband made an elo- 
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quent appeal in behalf of himself and 
family. They had come, he said, from 
one of the salmon canneries at Bristol 
Bay, where they had been employed, he 
as cook, and she as “washee” woman. 
They had been long on the way; Forty 
Mile Camp had turned them out in the 
cold; they were nearly dead from ex- 
posure, and had little money; wouldn’t 
the good “Melican mans” please let them 
stay. They would cook and “washee” 
and work “vely” hard, and “Melican 
mans” need pay them “‘vely”’ little money, 
just a “vely” little. But the “Melican 
mans were impervious to the entreaties 
and the pleader was rudely informed that 
he must go, and be quick about it. 


The despairing husband concealed his 
wrath, but while preparing for departure 
from the camp, was seen to slyly slip into 
his pocket a loaf of bread and a box of 
sardines, which he had stolen from one of 
the cabins of his benefactors. This was 
ingratitude to say the least, considering 
the fact that the Chinaman and his little 
family had already been supplied with 
food by the miners, and a storm of in- 
vective was hurled at the unfortunate 
man by those who saw the act, and the 
frightened Chinaman, hurriedly lifting the 
child to his breast, and followed by his 
wife, ran in the direction of the river. A 
dozen men, yelling like a band of Sioux 
Indians, pursued them. Perhaps there 
was no intention on the part of the pur- 
suers to do the Chinaman bodily harm for 
his petty theft, but a sense of the ridicu- 
lous, embodied in the  sandal-footed 
fleeing figures, served as a magnet to 
draw the impulsive miners into an act of 
cruelty. 

Wing and his wife had reason perhaps 
to believe that a terrible fate awaited 
them, if caught by their pursuers. They 
had heard stories of the awful fate of per- 
sons who had been caught stealing in 
mining districts, and with great fear in 
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their hearts, took their lives into their own 
hands and plunged into the icy waters of 
Big Bear river, and made heroic efforts to 
reach the opposite shore. But the spring 
“rise” was on with unusual volume; the 
water sweeping with great force to the 
Yukon, and the half-starved Chinaman 
and his wife were carried forever beyond 
the reach of their tormentors. The child, 
buoyed up for a moment by the abundant 
clothing wrapped about her little form, 
became entangled in a drift, from which 
predicament she was rescued by the ef- 
forts of the now penitent miners. 


Tom Bigelow was strong for the child. 
It would be an inhuman act to let even a 
dog drown when it could be prevented, 
he said. He, for one, was mighty glad 
that the girl had been saved, and as they 
themselves were the cause of the death of 
the parents of the child, he thought they 
were in duty bound to look after her wel- 
fare. A number of others thought the 
same. Many, however were indifferent, 
and a few seemed wholly disinterested as 
to her fate. It was at this juncture that 
Si Kimball, better known in the camp as 
Squaw-Man Kimball, on account of his 
marriage to a native woman, made his 
appearance. He was a tall, gaunt man, 
with steep shoulders, and a red face and 
pimply nose, the latter due to the large 
quantities of whiskey he daily consumed. 
Besides, his inebriety, Kimball was con- 
spicuous in camp for having found the 
first gold on Big Bear river, from which 
Pine Ridge had its beginning. He was 
considered a temperate man at that time, 
but his claim having yielded abundantly, 
he furthered his reputation by spending 
most of his time, and all of his gold dust, 
at Tom O’Grady’s bar-room, and the in- 
tervening months had, besides exhausting 
the supply of his first “find,” changed the 
color of his nose and established his repu- 
tation as the camp drunkard and worthless 
vagabond. The appearance of Kimball 
at this time suggested to Tom Bigelow an 
idea, which he at once set about to carry 
out. The proposed scheme was first com- 
municated to a number of those present, 
unknown to Kimball. No objections being 
made, a sort of a lottery arrangement, de- 
signed by the ingenious Tom, was brought 
forth and exhibited as the medium by 


which the orphan was to find a home. 
The scheme involved Squaw-Man Kimball 
as its. potent factor, the argument ad- 
vanced to justify the act being that he 
was the only married man in the camp. 

By the skillful manipulation of the 
drawing, which was superintended by 
Bigelow, the scheme terminated as de- 
sired by its promulgators, but it came 
home to Bigelow afterward, that perhaps 
the child has the worst of the bargain, he 
censured himself for making the disreput- 
able Kimball the charge of a child of such 
tender years. In their hearts each man 
felt ashamed of his conduct. 


Kimball was angry when it was an- 
nounced that his name corresponded to 
the number that had won the girl. He 
not only swore at the helpless child, but 
accused Bigelow of making a crooked 
deal, and vowed that he wouldn’t have 
the kid, but when Nat Tompkins offered 
to relieve him of the newly won prize, Si 
for some unknown reason, declined the 
offer, and after considerable unintelligible 
muttering took the child in his arms and 
disappeared over the ridge toward his 
cabin, which was snugly ensconced in a 
little vale at the foot of a mountain 
known to the miners as “Old Giant,” the 
highest of the Rampart Range. 


On his arrival home Si, without heed- 
ing the surprised exclamations of his wife, 
whose name was Nitka, placed the child 
in a bunk and for some time stood look- 
ing at her in a semi-savage mood. The 
child began to cry spasmodically, and the 
disgusted man repaired to the outside, 
slamming the door after him. For a time 
he disregarded the pathetic cries that 
came through the chinks in the cabin 
wall, but his absence failing to have any 
perceptible effect upon her, he re-entered 
the cabin resolving in his mind different 
methods of administering punishment to 
spoiled children, and having decided that 
spanking was probably the most effective 
way to subdue a rebellious spirit, ap- 
proached the bunk to carry out the 
intended chastisement, but when he gazed 
upon the pitiful, tear-stained face of the 
motherless waif, the reality of her helpless 
condition came to him in its fullest sense, 
causing a curious sensation in his breast 
and suffusing his eyes with moisture. 
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which, however, he hastily brushed away 
for fear of Nitka, but observing that she 
had left the room, he bowed his head as 
if in sorrowful thought, and for a time 
seemed overcome with emotion—not on 
the child’s account, maybe, but because 
perhaps, of the train of thought her 
presence had awakened of the days when 
his life was untainted by sin and un- 
touched by sorrow. This spasm of weak- 
ness, however, was only for a moment, 
for Si soon regained his composure, and 
lifting the helpless orphan to his breast, 
tenderly kissed her. For an hour he car- 
ried the sobbing child about the room 
saying soft, cooing words and pretty 
nothings. Some hours later when she 
closed her eyes in slumber, twilight had 
stolen into the valley, and symnathy akin 
to father love into the heart of Si 


Kimball. 


The boys in the camp professed to be- 
lieve that the lottery scheme was a great 


joke and playfully alluded to the child, 
as Kimball’s second “find,” and said he'd 
be trying to hock her to O’Grady for a 
drink, but in this conjecture they were 
mistaken, for it was noticed that Kimball 
did not loaf about the camp bar rooms so 
much as had once been his custom. 
Whether this was tacit avowal of intended 
reformation, or simply because of a 
scarcity of funds, was at first unknown, 
but the lapse of time proved conclusively 
to the Pine Ridgers that Kimball for some 
reason or other, was a changed man, and 
that drunkenness and vagabondism could 
no longer be laid at his door, and the 
months that followed were as conspicuous 
for his absence from O’Grady’s as former 
months had been for his presence. 


The days glided into weeks and weeks 
into months, and Baby Kimball, as she 
was known to the camp, grew amazingly, 
and but for her almond eyes might have 
passed for an American child. She lisped 
the English language with as much 
fluency as children of English-speaking 
parents, and called Si “papa,” with child- 
ish simplicity and sweetness that delighted 
his old heart, and drove sorrow and lone- 
liness from his life. With temperate 


habits, the desire for useful occupation re- 
turned, and Si’s tall, gaunt figure once 
more became a familiar object in the: 


gulches, and the serenity that attended 
his daily life, caused his face to grow 
brighter and his steps more elastic. 
When winter came around with its 
short days and long dreary nights, many 
of the miners deserted the camp for more 
congenial climes in which to pass that 
monotonous season. But Pine Ridge was 
the only home that Kimball cared for, 
and there he remained happy and con- 
tented. He worked his claim during the 
short days, and when he could no longer 
see to use his pick and shovel, went home 
to a cheerful fire, a warm meal, and the 


companionship of Nitka, and the “girl,” 
as Si loved to call her. 


It was a few days after Christmas that 
something happened, which caused Si to 
abandon his claim for the remainder of 
the winter, and sent him to the hillside to 
hew down trees. Why it should have 
happened in winter when the snow and 
cold should have kept it in place, Si 
could not imagine, but a large boulder 
came bounding down the slope of Old 
Giant, and struck the back side of the 
cabin with terrific force, shattering its 
walls and frightening Nitka and the girl 
nearly out of their wits. This was the 
second accident of the kind in less than a 
year, and the last one Si considered “food 
for reflection.”” During the spring thaws, 
it was not an unusual thing for boulders 
and loose earth to slide from the mountain 
into the valley, but as no serious damage 
had been done, little was thought of it. 
The camp, being some distance from the 
mountain’s base was safe enough from 
these invasions, but Kimball having built 
before the camp was located, selected for 
his home site, a little vale at the foot of 
Old Giant. The dangerous position of his 
cabin was now apparent, and without de- 
lay he began the erection of a new one on 
the crest of the ridge, which had given 
the camp its name, and which lay some 
hundreds of yards from the mountain’s 
base. 


Spring had come again before the new 
cabin was completed. No one who has 
not wintered within the Arctic Circle, can 
realize with what rejoicing of heart it 
was welcomed by the inhabitants of Pine 
Ridge. The snow had disappeared from 
the valley, and in its stead wild roses and 
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daisies lifted their delicate petals and were 
kissed, lovingly, by the balmly south- 
wind. The “rise” in the Big Bear river 
had been on for days and as yet there was 
no sign of abatement. High on the peaks 
of the Rampart range, the snow scintil- 
lated like millions of diamonds under the 
sun’s rays, and the fast rising tempera- 
ture sent crystal streams of water into the 
valley, making it dank and sodden. It 
was the hottest spring in the memory of 
the oldest prospector, but it was welcome, 
for the melting snow filled the river to 
overflowing, and those who had worked 
their claims during the winter, and had 
pay dirt on the surface, were working day 
and night shifts to get their sluicing done 
before the water in the river subsided. 


It was early in the afternoon of one of 
these warm days that a rumbling like dis- 
tant thunder was heard throughout the 
valley. The surprised camp looked sky- 
ward for signs of a coming storm, but not 
a cloud dimmed the azure blue of the 
broad expanse above. The rumbling 
ceased, began again, louder, clearer. The 
earth trembled; a sense of impending 
danger blanched the faces of the inhabi- 
tants of the camp. There was a murmur- 
ing of voices and the tramp of many feet 
hurrying through the single street of the 
settlement. 

“What is it?”’ “Where is it>?”’ were the 
often repeated cries. 

“An earthquake,” some one said. 


All eyes swept the valley as if expect- 
ing to see the earth open and swallow 
them, but instead of an opening fissure 
in the ground, they were attracted by the 
pale face and gaunt form of Squaw-Man 
Kimball, as he dashed 1 in the direction of 
his old cabin, swinging his arms wildly 
and crying out hoarsely something no one 
could understand. But if they did not 


comprehend his words, they knew only 
too well the meaning of the sound of 
crashing timbers that came from up Old 
Giant's slope, and they looked fearfully 
in that direction, and saw a great moving 
mass of snow, earth and timber, precipi- 
tating into the valley; slowly at first, but 
gathering speed and force with each 
passing second, until with the momentum 
of a rushing train and the roar of a 
cyclone, it swept into the little valley. 

Without pausing for an instant in his 
wild race, Kimball reached his cabin be- 
fore the avalanche. He disappeared with- 
in for a brief moment, then reappeared. 
He made no attempt to escape the de- 
struction that was almost upon him. He 
seemed dazed, bewildered. A shout from 
Nitka, who, with the girl in her arms, was 
standing some distance away near the 
edge of the camp, attracted for an in- 
stant his attention. He was seen to take a 
step forward. An expression of joy light- 
ened his countenance for a moment. 
Then, as if realizing that he had lingered 
too long. he paused, and shading his face 
with his hand and his eyes riveted on the 
spot where Nitka stood holding the girl, 
seemed to calmly await the end. 

Some hours later a group of miners 
laid aside their picks and shovels and 
gathered about the spot hallowed by 
death. The bruised and mangled form of 
Kimball lay stretched upon the damp 
mountain soil. The sobbing Nitka knelt 
upon the ground by the side of the corpse, 
holding the girl in her arms. “Papa,” 
sweetly murmured the child, but of that 
far away land, of the new life upon which 
he had entered for her sake, she knew 
nothing. Neither did she know that her 
childish lispings, her baby kisses, and the 
sunshine of her face, had won a soul 
weary with the griefs of life, from irregu- 
lar highways into a path of rectitude. 
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San Francisco’s Evolution 


As Planned the Intrepid Pioneers so Their Successors Follow. 


By Thomas E. Fiynn 


EW CHANGES in San Francisco, 
socially, financially or politically, 

are more significant and astonish- 
ing than the present and rapid conversion 
of upper Market Street, west of Taylor, 
into an important theatrical center. 
Travelers are accustomed to speak of the 
amazing transformations of New York, in 
the last fifty years. But comparatively 
speaking the great metropolis of the 
United States is not so vastly more won- 
derful in its expansion than the metropolis 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Regarded as a new city, carved out of 
the primal sandhills by the Golden Gate, 
San Francisco is only a thing of yes- 
terday. 

Except to geographers it was hardly 
known to the English speaking world be- 
fore 1840 when the straggling advance 
guard of American settlers began to filter 
into California where the discovery of 
gold had not yet astonished the civilized 
world and the rule of Mexico over the 
most of the Pacific Coast, was more of 
name than of fact. 

A full century before San Francisco 
was on the map of the United States as 
the possible site of a seaport, New York 
had become a prosperous burgh under the 
thrifty Dutch settlers who have con- 
tributed so many names of wealthy and 
socially prominent families of the greatest 
of Atlantic seaports. It should be remem- 
bered whenever we are impatient of San 
Francisco’s growth in industry or com- 
merce that it is most unfair to measure 
its advance by the standards of metropolli- 
tan communities on the Atlantic side. 
Thither all the sea routes have led. 
Millions of Europeans have eagerly and 
successfully sought better fortune on the 
Atlantic coast so that New York today 
contains colonies larger in population than 
several of the foreign countries that have 
furnished the colonists. 


a 


Before the invasion of California by 
the gold-seekers in 1849 this peninsula of 
ours was little more than a solitary ex- 
panse of wind-swept sand dunes. The 
few touches of civilization were imparted 
by the efforts of the Mission fathers and 
the feeble little military force at the 
Presidio was maintained more to safe- 
guard the Missions than to prevent any 
hostile invasion by sea. 

The transformation in Market Street 
alone gives some idea of the extraordinary 
changes in our remarkable city in two 
generations since the gold hunters poured 
into San Francisco bay in 1849, or 
laboriously crossed the Great Plains in 
their lumbering wagons, leaving a record 
of privation, and dauntless courage at 
which the world will ever wonder. 

Does it not seem incredible that our 
United States Government at Washington 
deliberated seriously whether any cluster 
of dwellings worthy to be called more 
than a hamlet could ever be established 
on the peninsula or San Francisco by 
American citizens. It is part of the records 
at Washington that United States officers 
both of the Army and the Navy had ad- 
vised against the acquisition of San Fran- 
cisco by our Government. One of those 
military investigators, expressed the 
opinion that the climate was too unfavor- 
avle to permit Americans to establish a 
large city at this port. The magnificence 
of the natural harbor impressed him, but 
he could not imagine the wind-swept sand 
hills transformed into a place of banks 
and fine hotels, elegant residences, num- 
berless stores, beautiful parks, splendid 
theatres and broad streets filled with a 
population of prosperous citizens. It was 
too much for the imagination of most 
people. What would the spirit of that 
pessimistic American officer say today 
could he look down from the lofty steel 
frame of one of the great new theatres on 
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Market Street and see the dense crowds of 
San Franciscans moving along as if they 
never were aware of a sand hill in the 
vicinity? What would he think on hear- 
ing the clang of the many car bells, and 
the tooting of myriad automobiles on the 
wide highway which was not even a cow 
trail in his mundane existence ? 


Before the rush of the gold-seekers to 
San Francisco in 1849 changed the ham- 
let into a town of nearly 50,000 people 
all the commercial business of the seaport 
was transacted in the space of a few 
blocks around the ill-constructed wharves 
at the foot of Clay Street and Commercial 
street. What it meant to have the most 
of such a population concentrated into 
such a space without the possibilities of 
housing preparation makes the present 
housing problem in San Francisco a very 
tame one. 


If the pioneers of 1849 had not been an 
extraordinary set of resolute and adven- 
turous people mostly in the prime of life 
their first experience of San Francisco 
would have effectually dismayed them and 
stopped the immigration. The winter was 
long and severe and every shelter from a 
dry goods box to a tent was impressed 
into service. Lucky was the citizen who 
could boast of anything substantial 
enough to be called a “shanty.” 


There were many other civic problems 
for the San Francisco pioneers to solve 
in those days when the bay tide came up 
to Montgomery Street and it was more 
profitable to beach a clipper ship, and 
make a house out of her than carry 
freight or passengers. The condition of 
the streets was an indication of general 
municipal condition. We have the his- 
torical assurance of no less celebrated an 
authority than the famous General Sher- 
man, who afterward figured so promi- 
nently in the great Civil War, that a ride 
through the main thoroughfare of pioneer 
San Francisco was an actual peril to life. 
The future general relates how he feared 
to ride his horse through the quagmire 
called Montgomery Street, lest the ani- 
mal’s feet should become tangled in the 
brush and branches of trees that made the 
roadway partly passable. A fall in the 


liquid slush that flowed bank high might 


mean being drowned. It was no strange 
sight for the busy pioneers, to see at the 
same moment, a stalled mule struggling 
for life in the mire and some pedestrian 
who had slipped from the planked side- 
walk being fished out with long poles. 
What would we say today of our munici- 
pal authorities if a person might notice 
such happenings, on Market Street in the 
vicinity of the new theatrical center. But 
in those old days of which General Sher- 
man wrote so entertainingly the theatrical 
center was close to the site of the present 
Hall of Justice at Washington and Kearny 
Streets, and the fashionable hotels were 
not far away. Market Street was 
still almost the undiscovered wilderness. 
though the far-seeing pioneers had 
already mapped it out as the future great 
dividing line of the new metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast—possibly the great artery of 
trade connecting San Francisco with the 
county road to San Jose. 


How hard it is to realize today that all 
the space from California Street to 
Market Street with its many fine theatres 
was only sand hills and scattering scrub 
oaks. If such a transformation has been 
possible in two generations notwithstand- 
ing the disastrous fires that have swept 
San Francisco, but not halted its growth, 
what may we not expect in the next gen- 
eration when a vast population will seek 
these shores not to establish mining camps 
but to make permanent homes? 


Through all its trying vicissitudes the 
greatest asset San Francisco has _pos- 
sessed has been the unshaken confidence 
of its citizens in its future. The disas- 
trous fire of 1906 obliterated our business 
section as if it mever had been con- 
structed, but in a few short years better 
edifices than ever took the place of the 
burned buildings. The world wondered 
at the enterprise and courage of such a 
community on the shores of the far 
Pacific. But San Francisco had severa! 
times surmounded disasters almost as 
vital, considering the former population 
and its lesser resources. The city rebuilt 
has invariably been an improvement on 
the city obliterated. The fabled Phoenix 
rising from its ashes has certainly had im- 
pressive illustration in San Francisco’s 
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grave but not irremediable disasters. As 
if directed by a manifest destiny our city 
has moved resistlessly along the lines of 
development prescribed by the pioneer 
map mckers. It is inconceivable that San 
Francisco can ever lose the indomitable 
spirit left it as the greatest of all heritages 
by its intrepid forefathers. 


From time to time a wave of pessimism 
may sweep over any gommunity and in 
that respect San Francisco is not an ex- 
ception. The great cities in the world 
have not grown with absolute, mechanical 
progression. There is always an ebb or 
flow of civic pride or confidence but in 
this vigorous young metropolis of ours the 
flood tide ultimately leaves a higher mark 
of prosperity and general progress. 

It is a well established fact that most, 
if not all of our most useful and noted 
public men in San Francisco have been 
such as pinned their faith in its future. 
The men who wavered and lost confidence 
have generally lived to regret it. 

In recent years we have had a note 
worthy instance of confidence in San 
Francisco by the investment of former 
Mayor Adolph Sutro’s large fortune in 
city real estate. He purchased on a mag- 
nificent scale—in acreage. The fortune 
he made on the great Comstock Lode in 
Nevada, was applied to the acquisition of 
fully a thousand acres within our city 
limits and the people of San Francisco are 
more convinced today than when ‘Mayor 
Sutro made his princely investments he 
chose wisely and well. He was imbued by 
the same spirit of confidence and the same 
wisdom that actuated the pioneers, some 
_of whom had in their day, rivaled the 
extent of his large purchases. The pio- 
neers came to a new region where the 
ownership of land involved areas as large 
as some European principalities. When 
people spoke of important land holdings 
they had in mind such owners as the rich 
and powerful Spanish families—the Alva- 
rados, Picos, Peraltas, the Sanchez 
family and the Figueros and others whose 
possessions were measured in leagues in- 
stead of building lots. 


Some of the American pioneers were 
men like Colonel Jack Hayes, of Texas, 
a State in itself large enough to make a 
respectable European kingdom. The 
Murphy family of Santa Clara and other 
favored parts of our State were veritable 
hidalgos to some of whom the title of 
don was actually applied. Those great 
land owners were chiefly interested in 
leagues of country land, but in San Fran- 
cisco, too, some of their contemporaries 
conducted their realty operations on a 
scale of astonishing extent and impor- 
tance. 


It is an interesting part of the pioneer 
history of San Francisco that the site of 
the splendid Palace Hotel was donated 
for benevolent purposes by John Sullivan, 
one of the Hibernian Bank founders, a 
prominent and useful citizen who helped 
to solve the housing problem of the early 
days by erecting hundreds of buildings on 
his own holdings. Mr. Sullivan's oldest 
son, Francis J. Sullivan, is one of our im- 
portant realty owners and has served Cali- 
fornia in Congress and our State Legis- 
lature. Not one site for schools and be- 
nevolent purposes, but various sites were 
donated by John Sullivan in his day. In 
the old pictures of San Francisco can be 
seen the church and school on the future 
location of the Palace Hotel on Market 
Street which the earnest and_ public 
spirited pioneer donated. He was a fine 
type of the men who made San Francisco. 
He came overland to California in 1844 
with the Murphy party which has had 
such prominence in the public affairs and 
the great landed interests of our State. 
A portion of their organization perished 
though led by one of Fremont’s officers, 
and the members who survived all the 
hardships of their long journey accredited 
their better fortune to a friendly Indian 
guide, who helped them to reach Truckee, 
and after whom that place is named. 

Truly it may be said that the pioneers 
of Sen Francisco builded even better than 
they knew and every new generation will 
be readier to acclaim their wisdom as well 
as their bravery. 
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The Romance of a Newspaper Office 


By Frank A. Hunt 


VERY reporter on the Daily Bugle 

staff knew Jedd Harding, young 
real estate wizard, was in love 
with Beatrice Fairly, editor of Hearts- 
haven. Everyone who read the Bugle 
read the Heartshaven department: “‘Ad- 
vice to those in love; queries limited to 
two questions each, and must .be written 
on one side of the paper in ink.” 

Of course Beatrice Fairly was a nom 
de plume. Mary Parker was her real 
name. She had brown wavy hair, deep 
brown eyes, red cheeks and radiated sym- 
pathy with life and the world. 

Harding was a live wire. He had trans- 
formed several acres of apparently worth- 
less land, left him by his father, into city 
lots. A hot advertising campaign had put 
the thing over in great shape. The new 
subdivision was a big success and he was 
well on his way to a prosperous career. 

Harding was as conspicuous about the 
office as a politician at the start of a po- 
litical campaign until Mary became ap- 
prehensive of the sidelong glances of the 
city editor and ordered him never to 
appear again. She was always at home 
to him outside of business hours but this 
was not enough for Harding. 

He conducted his lovemaking some- 
thing on the style in which he sold his 
lots, a keeping everlastingly at it system. 


Mary would habitually receive a big box 
of candy right in the midst of a busy day 
or a big bunch of roses just before going 
to press. It was rumored that Harding 
proposed every Saturday night but Mary 
proved elusive. 

One day Mary recognized a certain en- 
velope in the batch of mail which the 
office boy placed on her deck. It was the 
familiar stationery of the Harding Real 
Estate Company. 


“Poor Jedd,” she sighed, “I wonder if 


he, too, is writing for advice.” 
She read: 


“Dear Beatrice Fairly.—I have long been a 
reader of your department and think you are 
very wonderful. Where else can one turn when 
such problems as affairs of the heart are con- 
cerned. To be brief, I am in love with a beau- 
tiful girl who has brown hair, brown eyes and is 
very vivacious. I have used every argument | 
have to win her but in vain. 

“I have a corner lot just the place to build a 
nifty bungalow. It is away from the noise and 
heat of the city; affords a beautiful view of 
rolling country and cloud capped hills and is 
within two blocks of a street car line. I am 
positive the girl loves me and I must have her 


for my wife. What shall I do? 
“Gratefully yours, 


Ge Told Harding!" said Mary 
gleefully. 
“T’ll run the letter and startle him. If 
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he dares to follow its advice I'll let him 
down with an awful thud.” 

Next day beneath the query of the 
lovelorn “J. H.” Mary had the following 
reply in the Heartshaven: 

“Faint heart ne'er won fair lady. Perhaps 
you have heard that before but did you ever 
stop to consider it? Wake up, man, or you may 
lose the object of your affections. Your proposal 
probably sounded like a real estate proposition. 
Women are human after all. They often need 
strong methods. 

“This seems just the case in which firm action 
is required. Wait for the psychological moment 
and then carry her off her feet. Rush her to 
the minister and you will be the happiest man 
alive. I believe she would adore you all her 


life.” 

The next morning Jimmie Emerson, the 
police reporter, dashed into the editorial 
room and stood triumphantly in front of 
the city editor’s desk. 


“Got a whale of a story,” he shouted. 
“Fellow kidnaps a. girl in broad daylight 
and tries to marry her against her will. 
Father to the rescue and knocks the bird 
cold. Girl does a faint; patrol wagon to 
the scene and the boob, the girl and the 
old man are all in the office of the chief 
of police but he won’t let me in. Please 
ring him up and tell him the Bugle de- 
mands the story. Say—” 


The telephone rang and the city editor 
answered. 

“Harding?” he said. “Oh, yes; in 
trouble? Well, of course, anything we 
can do for you. Will be right over.” 

“Miss Fairly,” he called, “put on your 
hat. You may be able to help us out in 
this. “Forward to the police station, 
James,” and they were on their way. 

This is a pretty mess,” said the chief 
of police when they were ushered into his 
office. “Here is a young fellow gone 
wrong from reading Heartshaven. He 
tried to kidnap a young girl right on the 
street. Your cub reporter insists on the 
story but I thought perhaps you might not 
want it after you knew the facts in the 
case.” 

“Oh, Jedd,” said Mary, “what have 
you done >” 

“Not guilty,” said Harding, attempting 
to conceal a grin. He pointed to a young 
man on the other-side of the room. “See 
that youth sulking by the window,” he 
said. “That is my leading salesman, Joe 


Howard, an inveterate reader of your 
column and disciple of your cult. Got 
that clipping, Joe? See! In answer to 
his query you advise J. H. to ‘Sweep her 
off her feet.’ Joe took it literally. Be- 
hold the result.” 


“But I thought you wrote the letter, 
Jedd,” said Mary. “I published that 
answer in a spirit of fun and now it has 
led to trouble. Oh, I am so sorry.” 


The victim of the attempted abduction, 
a plump and pretty little brunette, 
crouched in the chief’s big leather chair 
and sobbed. Mary patted her on the 
shoulder and extended her powder puff. 
The girl accepted it gratefully. 


“T didn’t want to elope,” she declared 
in quavering tones. 


“There, there,” said Mary. Of course 
you didn’t. It’s all my fault. I alone am 
to blame.” 


The little brunette’s father arose from 
his chair and advanced menacingly. He 
appeared to be a crusty business man. 
“Nonsense!” he blustered. “Nonsense! 
That young fool, Howard, goes to jail. 
The idea of staging a scene like that on 
the main street of the city with my 


daughter. He—That—He—” but indig- 
nation made him mute. 


The situation looked serious. Mary 
turned to gaze at young Howard. He did 
not appear desperate. He had clear blue 
eyes and a firm jaw. “He must have had 
some reason to expect success with his 
rush method,” thought Mary. “He prob- 
ably made some fatal error or was too 
rough.” 


Harding stood close. Mary touched his 
hand and there was just the slightest pres- 
sure on her part. 

“Get busy. Help me out in this,” she 
whispered. “I won’t forget it.” 

It was all the inspiration Jedd Harding 
needed. He turned to the little brunette 
and sketched a word picture of the pun- 
ishment awaiting young Howard for kid- 
napping that would have moved the 
hearts of hardened jurymen. He read 
imaginary extracts from the daily papers 
covering the progress of the trial until 
the girl’s father began to squirm in his 
chair. 


Harding stood before the girl. 
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“Do you really want this young man 
to go to jail?” he asked. 

There was a dramatic pause and Mary 
held her breath. 

“No,” said the brunette. just didn’t 
want to elope in a jitney, that’s all. If he 
was willing to take such chances to win 
me he deserves some reward. I am going 
to marry him right now.” 

“Well, you can have him,” thundered 
her father. “Your mother always hoped 
you would. Marry him, but why in the 
name of Walter Scott didn’t you make 
up your mind before and not get me 
brought up for assault and battery, dis- 
turbing the peace and I don’t know what 
else >” 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I am going to 
close this office,” said the chief. “The 
county clerk who issues marriage licenses 


is in the big building with a clock in the 
tower two blocks away. You can’t miss 
it. The case is closed.” 

“Will you go with me?” asked the girl 
turning to Mary. 

“Well, 1 guess I was responsible for all 
this,” said Mary, “and it is my duty to see 
it through. Come along, Jedd, the groom 
will need a best man. The marriage 
takes place at once.” 

They were in front of the county 
clerk’s office. Jedd reached furtively for 
Mary’s hand. 

“I’v got a corner lot just the place to 
build a nifty bungalow,” he said. “‘It is 
away from the noise and heat of the city; 
affords a beautiful view of rolling country 


and cloud-capped—” 
“I’m sold,” said Mary. 


THE SPANISH FENCE 
By Henrietta C. Penny. 


The ragged, jagged Spanish fence that trails 

For miles and miles, the country road beside 
Past forest, hill, and meadow spreading wide 

To ears that hear tells strange historic tales. 
Tales of the swarthy toilers, in past years, 

Who hewed with simple tools and patient hands 
Each clumsy stake, and placed it where it stands, 

To mark the limits of the lands once theirs. 


But mother nature has a picture made 

To drive away the thoughts of wrongs long past; 
Dog-roses, elder, honeysuckle give shade, 

And shelter rarer blossoms from the blast. 
And Buckeye lifts its candles to the sky, 

And cheers our hearts as we go riding by. 
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The Rattler’s Mate 


Not as Tragic as the Name Might Indicate. 


By Frank Vincent Waddy 


UMP!” yelled Silas. Bill jumped— 

in all directions at once, his antics 
stimulated by the menacing buzz 

of the rattler. “Nearly had me,” he said 
mildly, as he turned to slay the reptile, 


“who'd have thought the son-of-a-gun 
were sunnin’ hisself there?” 


The stick descended, and the snake 
twisted in the agony of death. 


“I told you they was pretty common 
around here,”” commented Silas. 


The two men, searching for a young 
heifer missing from the corral, had 
climbed up a dry canyon under the 
brazen heat of noonday, and Bill was 
hauling himself to the top of a flat rock 
from which to survey the district, when 
he heard Si’s yell. The rattler was lying 
at full length on the rock. Bill’s final 
pull and record jump were combined in 
one motion. 


And now the squirming monster lay 
dead at his feet, writhing though lifeless, 
for rattlers twist for hours after death— 
until sundown, says tradition. 

Bill decapitated the creature and car- 
ried it home. 

At the ranch they were joined by 
“Toad” Smith, whe remarked: 

“Bin studyin’ practical zoology, huh >”’ 

Smith was always using pretentious 
woads. 

Bill skinned the serpent while Si 
werked at a leather quirt, and Toad Smith 
smoked a pipe and regaled them with 
snake stories, of which he had a fine 
assortment. 

“Yes, I seen it, sure,” averred the 
Toad. 

“What'd you bin drinkin’, huh>”’ 

The derisive query came from Bill. 

“Nuthin” but water. Just the same | 
seen him put ’s tail in ’s mouth and go 
bowlin’ away down hill faster’n a kid’s 
runaway hoop.” 

"magination you got,” sighed 

ill. 


“You go and boil yourself,” retorted 
the purveyor of truth. 


The argument was still in progress 
when the boys gathered for supper. 


“Talking of snakes,” resumed the 
Toad, “I once see a man shoot off his 
own finger ‘cause ‘twas bitten by a cop- 
perhead. He know’d he was a goner if 
he didn’t act quick—he’d no kind of dope 
to fix it with—so he just natcherly up 
with his gun and took off the finger clean 
as a whistle, before the poison had time 
to soak in.” 


“Well, if that 
chimed in Silas. 


“Say,” asked Bill earnestly, “any of 
you fellers ever hear of a snake coming 
smellin’ around camp at night after its 
wife or husband what’d been killed? Kind 
of instinct leads ’em to find their mate—- 
so I heerd tell.” 

“Sure they do,” asserted the Toad, “I 
once know'd a—”’ 

“Shut up,” said Bill, “let him tell it.” 

“Well,” resumed the veracious Smith, 
“IT once know’d a guy in a loggin’ camp 
—name was Hawkins—what found one 
in his bed—all coiled up comfortable for 
the night. Whadda you suppose that 
reptile was a-doin’ there if he hadn’t 
come to look for someone or something >” 

“But they don’t navigate much after 
dark, I’m thinking,” said a voice. 

““Shucks, I guess it’s dark enough in 
their own holes, what?” 

And so the talk of snakes went on. 

Supper over, the boys gathered on the 
benches outside, where “Flufhns”, the 
little black kitten, was gamboling with 
strange contortions in pursuit of its tail. 
The soft round ball came into contact 
with the big foot of Bill, who picked up 
the woolly wriggler and began tickling 
and teasing it on his knees. 

But even here he could not get away 
from talk of snakes. He had a secret 


aint gom some? 


horror of creeping things—an inveterate 
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antipathy that he could not understand 
or explain. He had tried, by handling 
and destroying snakes, to overcome the 
weakness, which he had never confessed 
to the other men. Stoically he now en- 


dured the endless yarns about reptiles of 
all kinds. 


“Tell you what I seen happen,” con- 
tinued the Toad, “one day ‘way up in 
Dead Horse Pass. There were a little 
bird, no bigger’n a sparrer, perched up 
top of a chaparral bush, and a gopher 
snake were a-coilin’ hisself up the tree 
to git ‘im. The bird were kind o’ par- 
alyzed—skeered stiff, I guess. Well, 
when I come along, the snake see me and 
he stopped windin’ up the tree, undid 
hisself, and come down. Then the bird 
beat it in a hurry. I kind o’ broke the 
spell, I reckon.” 


So the tales went on, until darkness 
and fatigue suggested bed. As Bill en- 
tered the bunk house he threw over the 
back of a chair the skin of the rattler. 
Heavy boots hit the floor with a thud, 
trousers were kicked off, the last man 
blew out the lamp, and in less than five 
minutes all three were snoring. 


But Bill’s slumbers were restless— 
broken by queer dreams. The snake inci- 
dent and subsequent stories had unsettled 
his nerves. In the dream he heard again 
the ominous buzz of the rattler as it drew 
back in menacing coils at his feet. The 
sound was so real and the visual im- 
pression so vivid that the result was night- 
mare—and he awoke. 

For a brief moment he lay motionless, 
with his thoughts in the state of mild de- 
lirium that sometimes immediately pre- 
cedes or follows sleep, and then—he drew 
the blankets close in horror, as a sicken- 
ing truth overcame him: 

The sound in the dream was real! 

He was now fully awake, but he could 
still hear it. In fact the noise had doubt- 
less caused the dream. Yes, there was no 
mistake, it was the dry rattle that is like 
no other sound on earth. Cold sweat 
poured from Bill’s face and body as he 
listened again intently for the awful 
sound. A moment’s suspense, and then 
it came, loud and clear. Nothing could 


be more certain—there was a live snake 
in the room. 


Bill stiffened with fright. The rattler 
had come for its mate. And he it was 
who had done the killing. What if—>” 
Suppose the smell of the slaughtered 
creature were still about him, and some 
instinct should guide the living reptile to 
the consummation of its vengeance? 
How he regretted now the ferocious blows 
with which he had destroyed the loath- 
some beast! If he had only let it go. He 
remembered the look in its eyes as he 
bent down, knife in hand, to sever its 
head. In fevered fancy he saw them 
again—basilisk eyes, glaring at him in the 
dark, burning their hateful stare into his 
brain ? 


Suddenly he felt—or thought he felt— 
a sinuous movement upon the blanket 
over his knees, then on his chest. God! 
The thing was on his bed! He had looked 
into the real eyes, even as he had heard 
the actual sound? Already he could see 
the brute coil to strike, could feel the 
venomous fangs in his flesh—his cheek, 
the only part exposed. He was paralyzed 
with unutterable dread. 

“B-z-z-z-z-z!”" came the sound again, 
and with it a ghastly scream from Bill. 
The scream was instinctive, automatic. 


He could contain himself no longer. 
Silas and Smith woke instantly. 
“What the hell’s the matter>”’ growled 

one of them. 

“There’s a snake in the room,” whis- 
pered Bill. “Come for its mate—right 
here on my bed—listen!” 

“Aw, go to sleep, you damn fool,” 
snorted Silas, “what if there is?” 

“You're dreaming, I guess,”” agreed the 
Toad. 

“No, no, I tell you,” insisted Bill, in 
accepts faint with horror, “it’s real; listen 
a minute—you'll hear it. I’m sure it’s on 
my bed. I skinned its mate, and it can 
smell me. It’s come to kill me!” 

“Well,” grumbled Silas, “‘strike a light 
and kill it before it has the chance.” 

“I can’t reach the matches; besides, if 
I move the brute may get me!” 

“Well, you brought in the skin. It’s 
your fault. Pile out and get a light. 
Don’t expect us to, do you?” 

“No, but maybe you can reach a light 
from your bed. [—” : 
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“Holy cats! right!” whispered 
Si, now also a little scared. 

Bill felt that his last hour had come. 
He waited in agonized suspense for the 
deadly stab, and knew that in a few 
moments he would be writhing in the 
convulsions of death. And still he could 
not move. He was bathed in sweat. 

“B-z-z-2z-z-z!" 

“Hell!” roared Smith, “I can’t stand 
this. Here goes!” 

So saying he kicked off his blankets, 
leaped out of bed, grabbed the matches, 
and struck a light. 

Bill squinted over the edge of the 
huddled bedclothes, convinced that the 
snake would be found coiled in hideous 
triumph upon him, but— it was not there! 

The relief was so great he nearly 
fainted. After such strain the reaction 
was almost too violent. 

“Look out for your feet, Toad,” cau- 
tioned Si. 

Smith meanwhile had lighted the lamp 
and fled to his bunk. Three pairs of eyes 
were now fixed in steady gaze upon the 
floor. But there was nothing unusual to 


be scent. Each man then leaned over and 
peered under the edge of his bed to see 
if the dreaded reptile—which still rattled 


at intervals—were beneath. 
An abrupt exclamation escaped from 


Smith: 

“Well, I'll be—!” 

But what he would be was not stated, 
for surprise had deprived him of speech. 
Instead of words he resorted to laughter, 
tumultuous, uncontrolled. He pointed 
with his thumb to the space beneath his 
bunk and then collapsed on the pillow. 

“What the devil’s so funny>” asked Si, 
craning himself over to get a glimpse of 
the mystery. 

“Of all things!” “For the love of 
Pete!” “Bust my gizzard!”” These and 
similar exclamations now filled the room, 
as the three men gazed steadily beneath 
the Toad’s bed, for there—lying, sitting, 
squirming and wriggling by turns—was 
“Fluffins”, the mascot of the camp, ‘play- 
ing with the skin of the dead snake, from 
which ever and anon issued an ominous 
rattle. 


THE BETRAYAL 


By Mrs. C. L. Brown 


A zephyr wooed a crimson rose 


With whispers soft and low one day; 


Murmured of love caressingly, 


Then with its perfume stole away. 


> 
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Our Literary Colony 


What Manner of People Be Those Who Write for the Dear Public? 


By Sarah Williamson 


=) HAT do we really know about our 

California writers? For instance, 

who is Raine Bennett who pub- 
lished that book of poems, “After the 
Day”? Is he young or old, tall or short, 
thin or fat? Is Charles Caldwell Dobie 
just out of college, or is he a man of 
mature years? Is Annie Laurie a real 
person or just a syndicate? Is there a 
genuine Elinore Meherin who writes a 
serial “Ann and Phil”? Is Nancy Barr 
Nativity her real name, or merely a 
pseudonym? Is Gertrude Atherton any- 
thing like her pictures? Does George 
Douglas look like that thumbnail portrait 
that is a part of the “Gee Dee” heading 
to his paragraphs? 

Now this is the manner of the outsider’s 
talk, that outsider who reads the papers 
diligently but never has the pleasure of 
meeting his favorite writers face to face. 
This outsider person may look upon Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Monseigneur Bickerstaffe- 
Drew (John Ayscough), Coningsby Daw- 
son, “Ole Bill” Bairnsfeather, Somerset 
Maugham, Nina Wilcox Putnam, Wallace 
and Will Irwin, Ian Beith, Theodore 
Dreiser and Frederick O’Brien—he can 
see and hear these celebrities because they 
give lectures to the public. 

Then there’s the creator of Bunker 
Bean and “Ma”—Harry Leon Wilson. 
One might get a peek at him at Pebble 
Beach. But there are others, oh, yes, lots 
of others, whom the outsider would like 
to identify. He would like to know how 
his favorite newspaper writers look, what 
they eat and wear and read, and so forth. 
For instance, wouldn’t he like to know 
that Annie Laurie is really Mrs. C. B. 
Bonfils, and that she has a daughter 
named Winifred. (Her own name is 
Winifred, also—was Winifred Sweet. Her 
father was postmaster of Chicago). 
Annie Laurie lives on Russian Hill. She 
is comfortably stout, has lovely gray hair, 


and is one of the best loved women in her 
profession. Edward Hamilton, who might 
be called the Dean of Special Writers 
hereabouts, is a gentleman with a debo- 
nair air, wears full whiskers (gray), and 
eyeglasses. George Douglas is just turn- 
ing gray, not presumably from age, as he 
is rather young—entirely too young to be 
Deaned—and his hair is bushy and he 
loves to make jokes about it—as does the 
staff of his newspaper. 

Something that appeared in the New 
York Tribune about the late William 
Marion Reedy, applies in a way, I think, 
to Mr. Douglas in his work of criticism— 
“asking nothing and giving nothing but 
friendship and ideas, counting the dis- 
covery of a new writer as a reward in 
itself, and leading by example and talk, 
by personal contact with the few who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear.” In 
a criticism of Christopher Morley recently 
George Douglas compared “The Haunted 
Bookshop” creator with Charles Lamb. It 
seems to me that Douglas himself has 
many of Lamb’s characteristics. For a 
long time his humor was known in “Bits 
for Breakfast.” Now ‘tis bubbling in 
“Bits about Books.” 

Theodore Dreiser, who was here lately, 
suggested that in the far away future 
here would be a pilgrimage hunting up the 
spots where George Sterling (our Keats) 
ate and walked and talked. Pilgrimages 
to literary haunts. We haven't so many 
of those as there were before the fire of 
1906. Still the Little Bronze Ship is in 
its place. Which reminds me—are there 
some who have not read W. O. M’Gee- 
han’s poem, “The Little Bronze Ship” ? 
If not, hunt it up. 

How does a reader of “Lilith” conceive 
its author? Would he imagine the poet a 
slim and classic-featured young man? He 
is. As to “Lilith” the price of its first 
edition is said to be at present $10, and 
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steadily rising. Why not? Was this first 
edition not privately printed by the poet, 
and are there not proof corrections by his 
own hand? These, aside from the work. 
One would like to quote from “Lilith”’— 
but to choose when and where to stop 
quoting—too hard. Best read it all— 
keep it in easy reach, and read again. 

John Howell has announced the publi- 
cation of “The Plains and the Rockies,” 
a contribution to the bibliography of 
original narratives of travel and adventure 
(1800-1865). The compiler, Henry R. 
Wagner, in his preface, tells how he 
gathered these narratives beginning his 
collection in 1892 and carrying it along 
to 1915. As R. E. Cowan, in his bibliog- 
raphy of California, dealt with works of 
a local nature, Mr. Wagner has not 
touched upon these. The work will in- 
terest all those descendants of pioneers 
who came to California over the overland 


trail. 


Our book stores are becoming quite a 
feature of our town. Wonder how David 
Grieve would like John Howell’s store, or 
Paul Elder’s> Then there are Holmes’ 
and .King’s and Healy’s and that little 
book store in the alley near Elder’s, and 
McDevitt’s—all “old” book stores—and 
Robertson’s, where one finds all the new 
books, and new ones only. There’s some- 
thing enticing about a book store. The 
book departments at the department 
stores haven't this lure. They please for 
bargains, but not for “browsing.” 

Now we know that President-elect 
Harding likes Edgar Saltus—presto! new 
editions of the Saltus novels. And once 
Saltus.was considered unfit for perusal by 
la jeune fille! The jeune fille reads 
Brieux now, and “Mademoiselle de 
Maupin” is announced in a new $4 edition 
by Knopft of New York. 

Mrs. Ruth Comfort Mitchell Young has 
a home in Los Gatos. Nalbro Bartley, 
author of “A Woman’s Woman,” lives in 


Palo Alto. 


Describing our local literati—pen_por- 
traiture-—wouldn’t you like such portraits 


done in words by Joseph Hergesheimer? 
Hergesheimer’s wealth of words camou- 
flage—yes, must just use it this once— 
paucity of plot. There’s always but the 
one idea in his novels, which are not 
rightly novels but sketches. All the 
words are splashed like that—yjust to 
elaborate an idea. Did you ever read that 
Hans Andersen fairy tale “The Emperor’s 
New Clothes” ? 


Emmeline North-Whitcomb’s death 
caused sincere grief among the local 
literati. Mrs. Whitcomb was the daughter 
of Captain Ed Anderson, a California 
pioneer from Norway. She lived here 
herself when San Francisco was a very 
young city, and she used to tell most inter- 
esting tales about her child experiences. 
She was a graduate of a San Francisco 
public school, and became a teacher here. 
She wrote for the newspapers and maga- 
zines. For some years she was regularly 
on the staff of the Morning Call, chiefly 
contributing articles of reminiscence deal- 
ing with her parents’ pioneer experiences. 
She owned one of the most extensive col- 
lections of scrap-books filled with clip- 
pings from early day newspapers, and had 
a large and valuable collection of early 
day relics. She was a clever and well- 
read woman, and a magnetic and witty 
speaker. She belonged to the League of 
Penwomen and the Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation among other organizations here. 

Only a few of the San Francisco Bo- 
hemian Club’s Old Guard recall Peter 
Robertson, but he was one of the most 
lovable chaps in the world. He wrote of 
actors and of people in general very much 
as Douglas writes of literary folk. Dear 
Peter! A.M. Robertson published some 
of the Seedy Gentleman papers. The 
book is long since out of print, but a few 
whose libraries didn’t conflagrate in April, 
1906, cherish their copies. 

Frank H. Powers. the prominent lawyer 
who died in November, was the author of 
a novel, “I Swear”, published a good 
many years ago. Mr. Powers’ widow is a 
sister of Mrs. Emest Thompson-Seton, 
who collaborates with her husband in his 
nature books. 


The Call of The Surf 


A Book Which Stirs the Red Blood of the Angling Fraternity. 


VERY ANGLER, whether a surf 
fisherman, a patient frequenter of 
the babbling trout-streams, or an 
intrepid and athletic seeker of the lean- 
ing tuna, the giant swordfish and the agile 
tarpon will find his pulse beat faster as 
he devours the pages of Van Camp 
Heilner’s “Call of the Surf.” It has just 
been issued by Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany of New York. ‘“Devours the pages” 
is the correct sentence, for once an angler 
begins this fascinating book, nothing 
short of a tragedy in his family is likely 
to stay the perusal. Every chapter is 
full of the thrills and ecstasies of the 
great out-of-doors. 


Here on the shores of the Pacific, the 
art of surf fishing has been rather unde- 
veloped. many other kinds of fine 
angling have attracted Pacific Coast 
sportsmen, that few fishermen‘have cared 
to experiment with apparently meagre 
opportunities of casting from the sea- 
shore. 


That the surf affords royal sport to try 
the mettle of the most experienced fisher- 
man is, however, told in a most convinc- 
ing and delightful way by the author of 
“The Call of the Surf.” It is an angler 
of wide experience and a writer of rare 
talent who has addressed himself to the 
task—or rather the pleasure—for in 
every line of Heilner’s book the reader 
shares the author’s joy of recital. The 
waves that beat upon the ocean shores 
are those of salty brine redolent of the 
great Atlantic. One senses the tumul- 
tuous sweep of the waters, and needs no 
pictures to visualize the wading anglers, 
adventuring into the swirling tide to 
reach, with casts of several hundred feet, 
the feeding bass, and other valuable food 
fishes. The book is, however, replete 
with spirited illustrations by Frank Stick, 
an artist as keen in pursuit of surf- 
angling as Mr. Heilner. 

The description of battles in the surf 
with striped bass, channel bass, bluefish, 
and gigantic sharks are calculated to 
make any inveterate angler, equip him- 


self with a surf-casting outfit and hie 
him ardently for the ocean breakers. 
Mr. Heilner gives precise and valuable 
directions as to the right rods, reels, lines 
and rigs essential to success in surf- 
angling. In the matter of camping 
accommodations, his hints are also 
important. 

Tuna fishing in the Atlantic forms one 
of the highly interesting chapters of this 
welcome book. The narrative will be 
read with interest by Pacific Coast anglers 
who thought we had a monopoly of that 
royal sport in California. 

Though the “Call of the Surf” deals 
chiefly with the Atlantic Coast, the Pacific 
Coast has not been overlooked. A chap- 
ter on surf fishing for striped bass in 
Monterey Bay, will give local sportsmen 
some valuable information. 


In his reminiscences of Clyde Fitch, 
Professor William Lyon Phelps tells why 
it was that the dramatist literary critics 
now estimate the greatest of American 
playrights was so seemingly unapproach- 
able and unpopular with Bohemians and 
literati of New York. Fitch thought he 
was placed in this world to observe his 
fellow creatures and to write plays. Not 
to play. Not to make acquaintances. The 
principle “forsake all and follow me.” 
Somerset Maugham made his “Moon and 
Sixpence” man do the same. Not many 
gifted with talent or genius are sufficiently 
resolute to let the world go by and stick 
to their art. But Fitch did it. He wrote 
33 original plays, 23 dramatizations of 
others works and left three original plays 
in manuscript. Nearly all of his plays 
dealt with some current fad or event in 
American life. For instance, the chil- 
dren’s party in “The Moth and the 
Flame”, the first act, picturing one of the 
Newport fads of that period. “Her Own 
Way”, written for Maxine Elliott, and 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines”, for 
Ethel Barrymore, are wide apart in their 
period but both faithful presentations of 
New York life. 
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A VISION OF DAYS 
By Claude Weimer. 


Look backward o’er the marches where the feet of the 
days have come— 

The track of the days leads back to the gates where all is 
dumb. 

My way is a wandering path, my life is a shadow form— 

And the road of the days comes over, out of the darks 
and over— 


And I rove in the fields and forests and walk in the hills of 


the storm. 


Till the music dulls and the sunset dies 
And my paths on the hills grow dim, 

And shadows darken my dream-filled eyes, 
That looked o’er the desert’s rim. 


Look forward o’er the marches where the days have never 
been— 

And the ways of the days lead on to the gates and enter in. 

And the road is all unknown where the feet have never 
gone— 

The road of the days that reaches and stretches away 
through the darkness— 

And there is no backward turning, for the days march 
ever on. 


Till the music dulls and the sunset dies 
And my paths on the hills grow dim, 

And shadows darken my dream-filled eyes, 
That looked o’er the desert’s rim. 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


The House of Taylor 


q One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
Equally for Amusements, Shopping or 


Busin 
@ 157 Ticheons Rooms, with Private’ Bath, $2.50 


day 
q 257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern exposure, $3.00 en day. 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1. 


The restaurant prices are most sect 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 


Specialists In 


Broken Hills 


and other 


Active Nevada 
Issues 
listed on the 


San Francisco 
Stock Exchange 


Y our business and 
inquiries solicited. 


G. E. Arrowsmith & Co. 


Stock Brokers 
117 RUSS BUILDING 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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JRealm of Rookland 


EXEUNT ALMOST OMNES 


By Weare Holbrook. 


“The Sassoon pipes the knell of parting day, 
The Maeterlinck winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The Housman homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the land to darkness and to me.” 


HE LITERARY LIONS who pounced 
upon our shores last winter have 
become lamblike. One by one, in 

the manner of Bo-Peep’s sheep, they are 

returning home bringing their reputations 
behind them. In some instances the repu- 
tations are a bit grubby, and there 


promises to be a plucking of burdocks 
abroad. 


It has been a great season—for the 
lyceum bureaus and those of us who like 
to watch eyes in a fine frenzy rolling. It 
has been a great season for the importun- 
ate masters who deem it wise to gather 
themselves rosebuds and royalties while 
they may, realizing that that same 
eleventh edition which blooms today, to- 
morrow may be “remaindered.” 


Fame is a ghoulish old jade, and the 
only banquet at which a man may con- 
fidently be the guest of honor is in his 
own wake. Anthologies are cemeteries. 
There is an air of the catacombs about 
the classics—an air that can not be repro- 
duced upon lecture platforms, and cer- 
tainly not in newspaper interviews. 

For a celebrity, if he can not be dead, 
the best thing is to be distant; the en- 
chantment of the view is undeniable. 
Arnold Bennett has never completely re- 
covered from his visit to the United 
States. The figurative remoteness of 


Rabindranath Tagore is swiftly becoming 
literal. Sir Oliver Lodge, on the ouija 
board, is coasting down to the level of 
“Patience Worth.” The Blasco-Abanez 
bubble is floating floorward, and the 
Maeterlinckian atomizer feebly combats 


an odor of sauerkraut. Drinkwater and 
l-rvine pursue the more or less even tenor 
of their ways; how much this is due to 
actors’ artful aid, one can not say. Hugh 
Walpole, who led the recent invasion, 
seems to have had the most successful 
conquests, being still in status quo ante. 

But we are perverse children, and after 
a brief scrutiny of the new baby in the 
house, we go back to our rag dolls. A 
prolonged shattering of illusions com- 
mences with the first gangplank snapshot, 
and the newspaper reporters pick up the 
pieces and fashion kaleidoscopes for our 
amusement. We turn from the book to 
the author, and when we turn back to the 
book we find that it is not the same book. 
We find that a Belgian Seer looks not un- 
like a Belgian Herr, and that beautiful 
words lose much of their charm when pro- 
nounced in the patois of Weber and 
Field. Yet—given a chance to look at 
the man, we will always turn from the 
book. 

When the last invader has left, when 
the gods have all returned to their moun- 
tains, we can resume the worship (such 
as it is) of our own literary lares and 
penates (such as they are). But until 
that time, let the auditoriums ring with 
accents exotic! Better an S. R. O. on 
Carnegie Hall than an R. I. P. in West- 
minster Abbey, anyhow. No longer do 
poets drink deep the Pierian spring and 
sing of arms and the man. No, indeed; 
they tilt the ice-water pitcher and talk of 
“Tendencies,” as per contract. 

Terence, these are pallid days! 


The John Lane Company is publishing 
Mrs. Elizabeth Curtis O’Sullivan’s first 
novel, “Mr. Dimock”, described in the 
advance notices as “a novel of today— 
America, Ireland, Serbia—in London and 
Oxfordshire.” 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. “Don'ts” in Real Es- 
tate “Pointers,’’ Specific Le- 
gal Forms, ety, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Available U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen's Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 

Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $2.0© Postpaid 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


QUICK RESULTS! 
** Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Simplex Plans.’’— 
F’. Stark, Wis. **Sold for 

H. 

E Cartland, Mass. ** Sold 
my property. Your plan 

est l ever saw.’’— 
ohnson String, N. J. 


“*Sold my home for cash 
within three wecks.’’— 
M.E. Lounsberry, Okla. 
**Sold my lots for cash.”’ 


— FR. P. foodie, Ottawa, 


Can. ‘** Sold for cash 
This FREE Book | within few weeks.”— 
tells how you can get cash for M. P. Jones, Iowa. 
your property by using the . 
Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate, which have a! 
ready sold more than 5,000 propertics of all kinds in the 
.S. and Canada. No matter where your prepesce is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without employing agents or paying commis- 
sions toanyone, Don’t spend a minu te’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of moncy trying to sell without first 
reading this important book, ard learning how to sell 
your property epee economica'ly and at the highest 
possible price. The reading of this book has saved proper- 
ty owners hundreds and thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely free, you have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. end your nane and address at once—a postal 
will do—and you will reecive by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important boo«. without cost or obligation, 


The Simplex Co., Dept. §28, 1133 Broadway, New York 


INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you Il want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 
news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 


Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 


from OIL. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 
GREATER 
Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 
Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


Many congenial wealthy people desire early 


Valuable Poultry Catalogue FREE 
Leading varieties pure bred poultry, high 
class breeding birds at moderate prices. 


Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm 


Altoona, lowa 


marriage- My system most successful; 
positive results. 


Francisco, Calif. 


Reliable; strictly confidential. 
Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 


brings 


NOTICE ADVERTISERS 
Golden Rule Monthly has subscribers 


in 14 


states. Circulation growing all the time. Ad- 
vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. Sample 
copy 5c. F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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OVERLAND 


PRESERVING HER DIGNITY 
(Continued from Page 47) 


reflected on that feature of the subject. 
The sum impressed her. 


“I shall assist at the sittings,” she said. 


“That is impossible. It would be ridic- 
ulous. Just think a moment.” 


“Go ahead then and do as you wish,” 
she finally threw at him with scorn. 


Two days after she evinced great irri- 
tation to see her husband, prepare the 
atelier for the sittings, and under pretext 
of securing picturesqueness, destroy the 
perfect order she had maintained in the 
place. 


Versalle, that day, accompanied his 
young friend whose extreme elegance and 
piquant beauty gave more annoyance 
than ever to Henriette, watching from be- 
hind the glass door of the escalier. The 
visitors’ perfumes nearly choked the 
jealous wife. 


The next day Eva Ozier came alone. 
She was loquacious, capricious and co- 
guettish. All the time she was posing, 
she gossiped with familiarity and license. 
During the repose she sauntered around 
as if in her home—her robe decollete and 
falling from her shoulders. Hidden be- 
hind the door of the atelier, Henriette 
spied through the keyhole and fairly 
panted with rage. Poor Paul had a ter- 
rible scene that night. 


On the morrow Henriette, with a gimlet 
made a hole in the door, but it was less 
satisfactory than the key-hole. Moreover 
Paul had pushed a screen against the 
door, for his wife’s surveillance exasper- 
ated him and interfered with his work. 
Eva Ozier noticed his uneasiness. He re- 
sponded little to her chatter and remained 
frigid to her more amiable familiarities. 
She was piqued and redoubled her ad- 
vances. Paul found her exquisite and so 
merry and vivacious. 


The fifth day, Henriette abandoned her 
hiding place behind the door, and Paul 
heard her moving on the first floor. She 
had a new idea. Eva was posing 
graciously, her bosom much exposed when 
of a sudden the door of the atelier was 
brusquely flung open and a large and 
handsome brunette in petticoat and white 


MONTHLY 


apron burst in. Paul was petrified when 
he recognized his wife. 


“Monsieur has called me>” she said 
tragically and with a glare in her eyes. 


“No, no, not at all,” stammered Paul. 

“Ah! I thought so,” and out she 
swept with a majestic air. 

“Say, that servant of yours does not 
look very good-natured,” remarked Eva. 
“She gave me a glassy stare. I bet that 
you are on good terms with her.” 

That night Paul had another frightful 
scene. A calm followed, as during sev- 
eral days Versalle came to the atelier with 
Eva. Then he ceased to appear. Hen- 
riette renewed her surveillance but dis- 
covered nothing. The sittings were near- 
ing the end, and Paul seemed joyous. 
He was in the atelier one morning when 
Versalle arrived in a state of extreme ex- 
citement. Henriette on the first floor 
overheard the loud conversation. 

“You are a miserable wretch! —You, 
my intimate friend! —You have deceived 
me—Yes—yes | have seen your letters 
and Eva has confessed to me—that 
woman I adored—that I wished to es- 
pouse—but your treachery will not pass 
like that—You are a miserable wretch! 
wee me, you will hear further from 
me! 

Versalle dashed out furiously. Hen- 
riette, in haste, descended to the atelier 
where she found Paul pale and agitated. 
She had not time to speak when he cried 
out: 

“Ah! Voila, it is you! You have been 
listening—and you have heard all—and it 
is true—yes true! Yes!—with Eva! — 
You are the cause of it all. You with your 
jealousy and surveillance here—and you 
never thought of her at her own house. 
And me—see what has happened, me— 
embroiled with Versalle, a friend of 
twenty years—for that girl for whom I 
care nothing! —and it is all your fault— 
and now I suppose the next thing is a di- 
voice? Is that what you wish?” 

She looked him squarely im the face 
and shrugged her shoulders. 

“A divorce, eh? Never in your life. 


That would be the height of absurdity— 
after the struggle I had with my parents 


to marry you. [I would look like a perfect 
goose!” 


|. 
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BOOTHS 


CRESCENT 
BRAND 


SARDINES 


Aa California product that 
has satished the most 
discriminate for nearly 
fifteen years. 


A 20-Cent Tin Contains Sufficient 
for a Light Meal for Six 


F. E. Booth & Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 
planning to visit Buffalo 


and Niagara Falls can get a g 
ide with the compliments of this modern, 
e-proof hotel. Contains of 

important landmarks and features— 
map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
surrounding country. | : 


HOTEL LENOX 

North St. at Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 
Quietly situated. Convenient ha | 
theatre, business and shopping di 
tricts. First-class garage. 
Fire-proof European plan, | 


all outside rooms, from $2.00 
per day up. 


Motorists follow Main 
St. or Delaware Ave. 
\ in to Nort 
On Empire Tours. 


: Managing Director 


C. A. MINER | 


—— 


$2.76. Every earin 


ress Gray Flannel for and sport. 


Franklin Broadcloth Flannel! Shirts 
Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 
Made of fine quality Freakin Broadcloth Gray Flannel Specia' 
Winter weizht. arge goanet faced sleeves and matched 
pear! buttons. Cut t Extra Full, Piait Front Style. Double 
Stitched thru-out. Soft turn-down collar with sateen faced 
neckband. Thoroughly Try to match these shirts 
in any store at $3.00. Yet we offer you ue a only $3.69 
Write today. Shirts wil sent at once, 
Send No Money prepaid. Pay only $3.69 
arrival—nom o 
with the wonderful value. Be ure to give neck-band size. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO., Desk D 0671 CHICAGO 


Walter Anthony—in training for the 
place formerly held by Peter Robertson as 
dramatic critic, and rapidly approaching 
the high places as essayist on dramatic 
and musical topics. Mack Sennett caught 
Anthony and he does press work for the 
bathing girls now—or did. One never 
knows what a day may bring forth with 
these movie stars. Now the movie men 
have caught Tom Nunan—another fine 
writer of dramatic and musical criticisms. 
Nunan had the makings of a perfectly 
good poet in him, too. But he’s off for 
New York and the movies. 


PATENT—Send for free book. Contains valuable infor- 
mation fer inventors. Send sketch of your invention 
for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. Prompt 
service. (Twenty years experience). Talbert & Talbert, 
4923 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD—Send dime, birthdate for 
truthful, reliable convincing trial reading. Hazel 
Hause, Box 215, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR YOU IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C.? 


Save time and expense. Will supply informa- 
tion from Government Departments and any other 
Source of Records, etc., or attend to whatever 
you want. Fee $10.00. Definite cost furnished 
for work requiring length of time or disburse- 


ments. 
DIRECT SERVICE AGENCY 
P. O. Box 1269. Washington, D. C. 


| 2 for | 
| | 
i 2 for $3.69 
i\ 
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| 
\ | 
| | 
| 
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| 
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We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR’S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CGelephone Douglas 1690 


BIG PAYING PRUNE ORCHARD—Forty acres, 
deep sandy loam soil, all full-bearing; French and 
Robe de Sargent prunes; good condition, fine irriga- 
tion system, plenty water; close transportation; beau- 
tiful surroundings; concrete highway. <A real bar- 


gain; $700 per acre. Write for terms. Ovwner, care 
Overland Publishing Co., San Francisco. 


WE OFFER YOU on liberal terms, raw land suitable 
for development. Good bare valley land with water. 
Summer and winter ranges. Going stock ranches. 
Dairies in interior valleys and on coast. Improved 
young and bearing orchards in the proven districts, 
Large and small improved farms in Napa valley. We 
sell the farmer and crop producer and do our best 
to insure their success. Their good will means our 
success. It is our policy to list, offer and sell only 
such land as is meritorious and will prove successful 
at the price and for the purpose offered. Address 
A. B. C., care Overland Publishing Co., 257 Minna 


St., San Francisco. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, center of a great farm- 
ing country. Write for free agricultural booklet.— 
Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


FITS 


WARN’S EPILEPSY TREATMENT has been used with 
wonderful success. If you have tried other remedies and 
failed write us for a FREE trial treatment. It may do for 
you what it has for many others. It is areliable remedy, 
Gives quick relief. 


WARN’S REMEDY COMPANY 
507T Lankershim Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


BOOKS 


Universal Soap Go. 


F. C. MILLER, Mgr. 


1053 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BEST SOFT SOAP 
ON EARTH 


For Bank Floors — Automobiles — 
Woodwork of All Description— Used 
by all Chauffeurs for Hand Soap. 


For Sale by all Garages 


and Accessories Stores. 


¥O 
WILL USE NO OTHER 


HIGH PRICES PAID for books, pamphlets, maps, 
newspapers, old letters, and historical manuscripts 
relating to California. The Rosenbach Company, 
1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. Cata- 
logues issued. E. R. Robinson, 410 River St. 
Troy, N. Y. 


Are you troubled with falling hair, itching scalp 
and dandruff ? 


We have a message for you. 


Send for Booklet. 


EDWARD RAYMOND CO., 
18 Broadway, Williamson, West Va. 


For A Fast, Comfortable Trip 


TO 


Pittsburg, Antioch, Rio Vista, 
Isleton, Folsom, Placerville, 
Sacramento, 
Marysville, Yuba City, Gridley, 
Oroville, Chico, Colusa. 


USE 
The San Francisco-Sacramento 
Railroad Co. 
Low Week End Fares 


OAKLAND DEPOT 
40TH AND SHAFTER AVE. 
TEL. PIEDMONT 345 


SAN FRANCISCO DEPOT 
KEY ROUTE FERRY 
TEL. SUTTER 2359 
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THE SOUL OF THE SIERRAS 
(Continued from Page 16) 
the ruddy heart of the Sequoia it is lost 
to the world forever. 

At one time, centuries ago many sec- 
tions of Europe, Alaska, Canada and 
Greenland claimed the Sequoia, but the 
crust of the earth formed and reformed, 
glacial action took place, and this sturdy 
band of giants retreated to the far 
western coast of the United States to 
make a last stand. When the giants are 
gone, the loss will be the loss of the entire 
world and its unborn generations. Let us 
save the Sequoia before it is too late. 
The world is not yet awake to their value. 
Once awakened it will beat a joyous path 
to view this ninth, the greatest wonder of 
a wonder satiated age. 


Mrs. Eurton Harrison (Constance 
Cary), mother of Governor Francis Bur- 
ton Harrison of the Philippines, died in 
November. Mrs. Harrison was known in 
California where she visited when her son 
married Miss Mary Crocker. She was the 
author of some agreeable novels with a 
background of the “first families.” 


ACCOMPLICES 
By Jo Hartman. 


Let me barter with you, moon, 
Just tonight: 
Softly play upon my hair, 
ake me seem so very fair 
In his sight! 


Sea mist, brush my weary lids, 
Lover fashion, 

Till my eyes are dewey tender— 
So that he may long remember 
All their passion! 


Roses, lilacs, musk and dew, 
Scent my breath 
With a fragrance undefined! 
No strange, magic power to bind 


Unto death. 


Am I asking now of you 

These few hours— 

Of an evening gone too soon— 
Stars and sea, and summer moon, 
Dew and flowers! 


This Magazine 

is Printed 

With 


METAL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


National Smelting Corporation 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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44 Beaver Street, N. , & St. 

529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. New Orleans, La. 
412 Garrett Bldg. 64 Pine Street 
Baltimore, Md. San Francisco 


Write nearest office 


437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh 203 Marine Bank Bldg., 


517 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 531 Lyon Bldg., Seattle 


Write for it. C.E. GAERTE, President 
TYPEWRITER 
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household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 1537 ‘ow pam 8 Bank Bldg. 


JUD [SON Freight Forwarding Co. Reduces 


w Book by Prof. Hayes, D., late of Woman's 
Callers f Pharmacy etc. 
~~ hair and facial dis 
Send 2 descriptive matter. 


The Piano Magnificent 


Superb in construction, perfect in tone qualities, mgfinifi- 
cent in its beauty, the Vose Grand Piano at ite moderate 
price will appeal strongly to those who will investigate 
s carefully before buying a piano. 

We Challenge Comparisons 

Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, . Boston, Mass. 


GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
| AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


| (8%) with participation in net prohts. 


address, 


R. E. ALLEN, 
Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


4A 4 4A L 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. For particulars 
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FROM A CLEAR SKY 77 


FROM A CLEAR SKY 
(Continued from Page 32) 


mother-love was diverted to me. For 
once I regretted that I sat at the privi- 
leged table. I could hear the gay voices 
of the new arrivals, though I could not 
see the pretty school ma’ams. They 
seemed to be making a great hit with the 
other boarders. I thought best, however, 
not to let my presence be known right at 
the start. It might—er—look as if I were 
counting myself too numerously, as it 
were. 

But all at once I found myself listening 
with my whole body. These teachers, 
with a half-dozen others, and a few 
friends of the trousered sex, had char- 
tered a “Rubberneck” for the afternoon. 
It would call for them at one o'clock. [| 
heard the name of Walter Peebles! 

As soon as | could do so with dignity, 
I rushed upstairs to change my necktie. 
I had a real estate deal on for the after- 
noon; but what was mere business to the 
winning of my Heart’s Delight? I felt 
that this was the day of my life. I in- 
tended to join (unasked) the Rubberneck 
party; and nightfall would see me the 
most glorified, or the most abased, man 
in seven counties. 

Before I laid out my neckties, I put my 
diary into my pocket. It seemed to me 
that there should be a rather full record 
of this day of days. All the poetry in my 
make-up bubbled to the surface, to color 
my blood with still brighter rainbow-hues. 
I may have mentioned, somewhere, that I 
am something of a poet. 

(On reading over my diary, after that 
eventful day, I found numerous abbrevia- 
tions that puzzled me exceedingly. For 
instance, there was a W. P. in the same 
paragraph in which I mentioned our view 
of the Old Mission. Or, I should say, 
their view. I was viewing the most satis- 
fying profile in a most unsatisfying loca- 
tion—neighboring with that of Walter 
Peebles. Perhaps that’s what the initials 
stood for: Walter Peebles. I’m inclined 


to think, however, that they indicated 
whispering palms; for a little further on 
there is something about gorgeous color- 
ing, which clearly must have related to 
the landscape, and milk-and-roses, which 
just as clearly did not have any relation 


to the landscape.) 

But to go back a little: 

While I tried on tie after tie, my 
tumultuous thoughts ranged about the all- 
important subject of how to get Carmen’s 
ear. And more than all, in what inspired 
words to clothe my humble plea that she 
would consider me in the light of a suitor? 
Swift as the flight of a swallow, a thought 
came to me. I took one of my engraved 
calling cards, expertly flicked aside the 
tissue paper, and wrote beneath my 
name: 

“Job, thirteenth chapter, sixth verse.” 

I may say, at that moment I did not be- 
grudge the hours exacted from me by a 
stern parent, during which long chapters 
of Scripture were committed to a memory 
to which everything stuck as a fly sticks 
in a saucer of molasses. I tucked the 
card into my diary, and went on with my 
dressing. 

As I was trying my fourth tie, I heard 
the blare of an automobile horn at the 
door. I reached for my hat, and made 
the bottom of the stairs in four jumps. 
As | opened the gate, the big car, with its 
load of merry passengers, swung down 
the street. I ran after it, leaped to the 
step, balanced neatly, one foot in the air, 


and was hauled in by—Miss Wade! 


No one objected to my presence there. 
The driver doubtlessly thought that | was 
one of the personally conducted; the per- 
sonally conducted may have thought— 
and rightly—that I was a man of nerve. 
Or, it may be that they considered me as 
a guest of Miss Wade. 


Between responding half-heartedly and 
absent-mindedly to Miss Wade’s incessant 
chatter, I considered the possibility of 
bribing the driver, at the first stopping- 
place, to distract Walter Peebles’ atten- 
tion, while I secured his seat. I had a fine 
chance, from where I| was, to observe how 
the sunlight picked out threads of gold in 
Carmen’s hair; but I wanted to do this at 
closer range. Walter Peebles was having 
the time of his life—I could see that. He 
had barely nodded to me as | clambered 
over the side of the automobile. If | 
could have his seat for half an hour— 
twenty minutes—However, I finally con- 
cluded to trust to luck, and to continue 
my travels as a stowaway. 
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The North Beach Tribune 


is unique in its field 


It is devoted to furthering the interests 
of merchants, manufacturers, property 
owners, and residents of the northern 
portion of San Francisco. 


Very odd—nevertheless it’s true—that 
the paper is without price and is given 
free—the one condition being that its 
readers have an interest in the welfare of 


the North Beach Section of San 


Francisco. 
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Time passed, as time will. We had 
seen the home of “Ramona,” the Old 
Mission, and other historical monuments 
on which the tourist-band delight to carve 
their names, and adjacent to which may 
be found their sardine-cans and _ their 
empty “pop” bottles. I looked at my 
Heart’s Delight, and thought: 

“What would you do if I should kneel 
before you and ask you to pick up my 
life and hold it in your little white 
hands 

I don’t remember much about where 
we went. As the shadows grew long, 
someone suggested supper. It developed 
that they had brought the picnic supper, 
and that they were going to make coffee. 
Have I mentioned that Carmen wore a 
pink sweater, and a white sport hat and 
skirt; and that her shoes looked like twin 
white boats for the Queen of Fairies? 

We came to a place of rocks, and run- 
ning water—a canyon; and everybody 
agreed that we should spread the supper 
there. And right here is where I had 
my innings. Walter Peebles had turned 
chef; he was brewing coffee over two 
stones, with a blinking fire and much 
smoke, and in intervals of fanning the 
fire, making geometrical designs with cold 
meats and potato salad on paper ‘plates. 
I chased six olives round and round the 
inside of a glass bottle for my Heart’s 
Delight, and was rewarded when she told 


me that she “doted” on olives. 
{To Be Continued] 


BOUGHT—ONE SAND LOT 

(Continued from Page 44) 
doctor with Jo in his car drove over the 
newly made streets toward the little car 
house built on a sand dune, surrounded 
on all sides with a garden that was one 
riot of color, and the sweet frangance 
blown into his face by the gentle west 
wind, greeted him, he looked with wonder 
at the tall, graceful and healthy young 
woman who ran out to meet him, with her 
arms full of cut flowers and who showered 
them upon him, covering him with rose 
petals of all colors. His old eyes filled 
with tears, for he recalled the last time 
he had seen her, her frail body racked 
with a cough that boded her no good 
wish. 

“And Jo tells me this is the country 
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life you have indulged in! Well, well, 
little woman, if I didn’t find you such a 
picture of health, I would wash my hands 
of you both for disobeying orders. How- 
ever, you have not left me a leg to stand 
upon. And this—” and the dictor’s hand 
swept over the garden, toward the peace- 
ful waters of the Pacific, taking it all in 
with a broad glance, “this is what has 
done it.” 

“Yes, doctor, but you mustn't forget 
the big ideas buried in the gray matter 
of this koko,” and Jo laughingly tapped 
his wife’s sunny head, “tell you what, it 
was all her idea, from the sand lot, the 
car house, to the selling of her flowers!” 

“Ah, yes, and that reminds me. I be- 
lieve I know now who the Mrs. Rankin is 
that the little tots over there in the hos- 
pital rave about bringing them such an 
abundance of flowers every week. The 
days I am there, they talk of nothing else. 
They call her the ‘flower lady,” and one 
described you as the lady with the rosy 
cheeks, so of course, I must be forgiven 
for not recalling you or thinking of you 
as the possible Mrs. Rankin.” 

Jane laughed, and then seriously, while 
tears sprang to her eyes, said: 

“Il have another idea, doctor, and you 
must help us to fulfill it. I want to have 
here, every week, one child from the 
Little Jim Ward, and it can be arranged, 
can it not? Qh, it will mean so much to 
those little tots, I know, just to lie on that 
hot sand, to smell those pretty flowers and 
though I have much to do, [| still have 
time on my hands, for I have only an out- 
door life, you know, from now on.” 

“It can and shall be arranged,” and 
the good man, bent reverently over the 
brown, sun-burned, and now rather rough 
hand of the girl—the girl with the ideas 
to do, not only for herself but others. 


FUJI SAN IN THE FOG 
See the fog in Old Japan 


Hover low round Fuji San. 
Nestling—cuddling—round about, 
Weaving—threading in and out. 
First revealing, then concealing, 
Fuji, from all human sight. 
Hiding her like veils of night, 
Making her enchantment seem, 
Like a wondrous fleeting dream. 
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“YOUR CAR READY” 


This is the message you get from our depend- 
able garages. No disappointing delays, and 
our charges are very fair. 


We are always open—always at your service. 


We have tires and accessories to meet every 
demand. 


DOLSON & ANDERSON, Inc. 


Operating “Dependable Garages 
at the following places 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Denman Garage Club Garage 
900 Bush Street 727 South Olive Street 


Phone Prospect 956 Phone Main 2368 


Stockton and Sutter Garage Now Building 


410 Stockton Street 


. 


